HOT NEW WINDOWS 3.1 TIPS 


> Windows 3.1 adds a Sound Recorder and a Media Player, so you can add some new 
capabilities to your system if you have the right hardware. (p. 4) 


> An Object Packager lets you embed objects and create dynamic links between cut-and- 
pasted material from different programs. (pp. 4, 33) 


>» New games tips: In Klotski, keep the red block surrounded by small pieces; they’re 
easier to move out of the way. (p. 10) 


> Lost your place? Press Ctrl+Esc or double-click on the desktop to bring up the Task List, 
where you can see everything you’ve got running. (p. 8) 


> Help now has a button bar with History and Back buttons so that you can branch 
through the topics you’ve been looking at. (p. 12) 


> Press Tab to move from one pop-up term to another in a Help window. (p. 13) 


> Use keyboard shortcuts instead of always reaching for the mouse. There are keyboard 
shortcuts for just about everything, and easier-to-rremember mnemonic shortcuts, too. 


(p. 14) 


> Quick selecting: type the first letter of an item’s name to go straight to that part of the 
alphabet in a list. (p. 15) 


>» To close a window quickly, just double-click on its Close icon in the window’s upper- 
left corner. (p. 18) 


> If a window is full-screen size and you can’t make it smaller again, click its Restore icon 
in the upper-right corner. (p. 20) 


> Press Shift+F4 to tile windows so you can get a peek into each one at once, or press 
Shift+F5 to cascade them, so that you can see all their title bars. (p. 21) 


> Press Shift while you double-click to start a program and minimize its icon at the 
same time. (p. 26) 


> Put programs and accessories that you always want to automatically open on startup in a 


new StartUp group. (p. 29) 
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If you’d have my Advice, I'll give 
it to you in short, 

for a Word to the Wise is enough, 
and many Words 
won't fill a Bushel. 


Benjamin Franklin, introduction 
to Poor Richard’s Almanack, 1758 


Introduction 


Windows 3.1 makes doing Windows easier. And this Little 
book makes learning how to use Windows easier, too. It’s 
designed to give you just what you need to know to use 
Windows productively in a hurry. And it’s got neat tips in 
it, too, that are way beyond the beginning level. So amaze 
your friends. Spend your lunch hour with this little book 
and see what you can do with Windows. 


What’s new in Windows 3.1? Basically, version 3.1 takes 
away a lot of the gripes and growls we made about Win- 
dows 3.0. It’s a kinder, gentler version of Windows, and it’s 
faster, too. For one thing, the Program Manager and File 
Manager have been streamlined and simplified. For an- 
other, support for TrueType fonts has been added, which 
gives you the benefits of using PostScript fonts without 
having to buy an expensive PostScript printer or purchase 
a font-management package. In addition, new “drag and 
drop” capabilities have been added: you can just drag an 
icon and release it on top of a program icon to start the 
program and open the document at the same time, or you 
can drag it to a minimized Print Manager icon to print it. 
If you’ve used Windows before, you'll realize what im- 
provements these features are. (And if you aren’t familiar 
with Windows, you soon will be.) 


What else? Lots. Some windows have status bars now that let 
you see what an icon’s going to do if you double-click on it. 
There’s a better button bar in Help, and Help has been re- 
vamped to make it more useful and less cumbersome. 


What’s New? 


What Else? 


OLE, Too 


And Multimedia... 


Behind the scenes, Windows has doubled the capacity of 
its system resources. A new StartUp group makes automati- 
cally starting programs as soon as you start Windows a breeze. 
Redesigned, more colorful icons improve the look of your 
desktop. New sound and multimedia capabilities have been 
added. And, in the “less is more” department, you'll get lots 
fewer of the dread UAEs—Unrecoverable Application 
Errors—that halt your work dead in its tracks. You can just 
press Ctrl+Alt+Del to exit from an unruly application without 
having to restart your system. 


Object Linking and Embedding (OLE) in Windows 3.1 lets 
you create “objects”—icons that represent information from 
another program and put them in your documents. When 
you double-click on the embedded object, you can edit the 
spreadsheet or graphic or whatever just as through you were 
in the other program—which, in fact, you are. Not all Win- 
dows programs can do this yet, but you can expect to see lots 
of new programs and revised versions of existing programs 
that will make use of this capability. 


In the multimedia department, Windows 3.1 adds sound 
capabilities to your computer, if you have the right hard- 
ware, such as a sound card and speakers. A media player 
lets you play animation and sound files. 

This is just a short preview of what the new Windows has 
to offer! You didn’t buy this book to read an introduction, 
so on with the show. 


A Guided 
Tour 


If you’ve never done Windows before, this is the place to 
start. The short sections in this chapter introduce you to 
the basics of the Windows interface—what you see on the 
screen, and how you can interact with it. 


Windows shields you from the ugly realities of your 
computer's operating system (DOS) with a graphical user 
interface that's a lot easier to use than DOS itself. (At least 
it's easier when you get used to it.) Windows also lets you 
run several programs at once, each in its own window, as 
long as you have a computer with enough memory. To 
switch between programs, you just click with a pointing 
device called a mouse. 

Windows also lets you instantly transfer data from one 
program to another, so you can put text typed in your 
word processing program in your spreadsheet program, 
and vice versa. This is a feature your friends with Macin- 
toshes have been bragging about for a long time now. 


Windows runs all kinds of programs. Sure, it runs pro- 
grams that were specifically designed for it, such as 
Microsoft Word for Windows and Excel for Windows, but 
it will also run other programs, like Lotus 1-2-3 Release 2.2 
and DOS WordPerfect 5.1. 


A mouse is a pointing device that controls the position of 
the pointer on the screen. It’s ideally suited for many tasks 
and pretty poor at others. What’s it good for? It’s good for 


What Can You 
Do with 
Windows? 


Windows and 
Non-Windows 
Programs 


Get a Mouse! 
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le 


The Tour Begins 


selecting large areas of text, for starting programs by click- 
ing on their icons (those little pictures on the screen), for 
changing the position of windows on the screen, scrolling 
through text, and so forth. It’s not so good when you’re 
typing to have to take your hands off the keyboard and 
reach for the mouse. 

Yes, you can run Windows without a mouse. But it’s te- 
dious. If you don’t have a mouse, get one. You won't get 
the most out of Windows without one. You can get either a 
bus mouse (one that requires a card inside your computer) 
or a serial mouse (one that attaches to one of the communi- 
cation ports on the back of your computer). Either kind 
comes with instructions for all you need to know to install 
it. Windows figures out what kind of mouse you have dur- 
ing installation, and it doesn’t really matter to it what kind 
you have. If you haven’t got one yet, you'll probably want 
to ask for a serial mouse, unless you like taking your com- 
puter apart and looking at its innards. 

Windows has keyboard equivalents for just about every- 
thing you can do, but you’re really crippled without a 
mouse. Enough said. 


If you haven’t got Windows started, you may want to start 
it now so that you can try out some basic techniques dur- 
ing this guided tour. If you’ve never used a mouse before, 
it takes some getting used to. 

If Windows doesn’t come up automatically on your 
computer, you can start it by typing win at the DOS 
prompt, which will probably be C:\> but may be D:> or 
E>, depending on your computer. 

You'll see the Windows desktop when Windows starts. 
The Program Manager is usually the first thing you see. 
Your screen may look a little different from the one shown 
here, if you or anybody else has previously used Windows 
on the computer you’re using. 

On the desktop, you can organize your work much as you 
would stack papers and move objects on a real desktop at 
home or at work. Small pictorial icons represent programs, 
groups of programs, documents, and desk accessories like a 
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calendar or notepad. This desktop is sort of like the 
Macintosh’s famous desktop, but quite a few of its features 
are different from the Mac’s. 


Program Manager 
ile Options VYindow Help 


QLOROOITOOOIONIY, 


aaal 
Ava! 


: WordPerfect start 
1 Windows 


Games Accessores Microsoft Word 


The mouse pointer is the small solid arrowhead on the 
screen. As you move the mouse on your real desktop, 
you Il see the pointer moving on the screen. Try it. 

Here’s the mouse secret: you can pick it up. If you’ve 
pushed the mouse all the way to the far corner of your 
(real) desktop and you're just about to knock over your 
cup of coffee but what you want is just a little farther over 
on the screen...pick up the mouse and move it nearer to 
you. The pointer will stay on the screen where you left it. 
Try it and see. 

You use the mouse in three basic ways: by clicking, 
double-clicking, and dragging. 


To select an item on the screen, you can move the mouse 
pointer to it and click once with the left mouse button. (If 
youre left-handed, you can change it to the right mouse 
button, as you'll see in the chapter on customizing Win- 
dows.) Selecting an item makes it active, so that you can 
work with it. For example, you might click on a 
document’s icon so that you could copy or move it. 


You can also double-click on an item to make it active and 
actually start it. 


Calendar 


Using a Mouse 


> Tip: You can pick the 
mouse up! The pointer 
wont move. 


Clicking 


> Tip: You have to select 
something before you can 
work wrth it. 


Double-Clicking 
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> Tip: Double-click on an 
acon to open it 


> Tip: The Object 
Packager lets you create 
live links between cut- 
and-pasted data in 
different programs. 


Dragging 


} Tip: To move an icon to 
another place in the 
window, drag it. 


To double-click, quickly click twice with the left mouse 
button. For example, double-clicking on a program’s icon 
will open a window and start the program. __ 

Try opening the Program Manager’s Accessories group 
by double-clicking on its icon. 


Program Manager 
| File Options Window Help 


Accessories 


“e Torn gael 


Pain Terminal Notepad Recorder 


Cardfile Calendar Calculator i Object 
Packager 


ee 


| Character Map Media Player Sound 


The Accessories group contains handy utility programs: 
Windows Write (a simple word processing program), a 
calendar, a calculator, a painting program, a character 
map, a sound recorder, and so forth. 

Most of these accessory programs are relatively easy and 
fun to use, so you can explore them on your own when 
you feel more comfortable with Windows basics. 


A third way of using the mouse is dragging. To drag, put 
the mouse pointer on what you want to drag, press and 
hold the left mouse button down, and then move the 
mouse. 

Try dragging one of the Accessories program icons and 
see how easily you can move it to different places inside 
the window. Release the mouse button when the icon is 
where you want it. 

Dragging a window’s border is also a way to resize the 
window and move it around on the screen. If you need to 
make your Accessories group window larger, try dragging 


_ one of its borders outward. You'll see the mouse pointer 


change shape when it touches the border. 
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Try opening another window so that you can see what’s 
inside. Double-click on Windows Write, for instance. 


Control menu icon Title bar 


Write - (Untitled) 
Character Paragraph Document Help 


i Eile Edit Find 


The title bar at the top of each window indicates which pro- 
gram is running in the window. Here, “Write - [Untitled]” 
indicates Windows Write. Untitled just means that you 
haven't saved any document yet. You can tell which window 
is active because its title bar is solid. 

Only one window can be active at a time. 


Just beneath the title bar, you see a menu bar. If you click 
on one of the menu items with the mouse, you'll see a 
pull-down menu. (You can also press Alt and type the let- 
ter that’s underlined on the menu choice instead of 
clicking with the mouse.) If you click on File, you'll see the 
File menu. 

Once you've displayed a pull-down menu, you can 
make additional selections from it by dragging the mouse 
down to the item you want and then releasing the mouse 
button. Or you can type the underlined letter. 

Try choosing About Write... from the Write Help 
menu. Click on Help, keep the mouse button down, drag 
the mouse down to About Write..., and release the button. 
When you’re through reading what it says, click OK. 


What you see is called a dialog box. A dialog box will ap- 
pear whenever you select a pull-down menu item that has 
an ellipsis (...) next to it. If you choose Open... from the 
File menu, for example, you’ll see a dialog box asking 
which file to open. 

Dialog boxes let you supply additional information that 
the program needs. This one’s asking which group you want 
to move a program to. (You'll see what that’s all about later.) 


Window Basics 


Maximize and Minimize 
1CONS 


Menu bar 


Scroll bar 


Scroll bar 


The Active 
Window 


> Tip: When a window is 
active, its title bar is solid. 


Menu Bars 


Dialog Boxes 
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Scroll Bars 


Window Icons 


> Tip: Once you've 
minimized a window, 
double-click on its icon to 
enlarge it again. 


> Tip: Closing a window 
removes the program from 
memory. Minimizing a 
window just makes it into an 
icon. The program’s stall in 
memory. 


They can also give you information, like the About Write dia- 
log box, or warnings about what you're doing. 


Move Program Item 


Move Program Item: ‘Write 
From Program Group: Accessories 


To Group: 


pplications Selene aaa 


Click on OK in the About Write dialog box to close it 
and get it out of your way. 


Windows often can’t display everything that’s in a window 
at once. On the bottom and right sides of a window, you'll 
sometimes see a scroll bar. It indicates that there’s more to 
the document than you can see on the screen. You can 
click in these scroll bars to move through your documents. 

Since there’s no document in your Write window, Win- 
dows will just beep at you if you try to scroll. 

Windows that contain icons can also have scroll bars if 
there are so many icons that the window's too small to 
show them all. 


Icons can also represent small elements of a window. For ex- 
ample, the tiny icons in the upper-right corner of a window 
(the ones with the up and down arrowheads) are called the 
Minimize and Maximize icons. You use these to turn the 
document or program you're working on into a tiny icon 
and get it out of your way, or enlarge (maximize) it so that 
you can work in it again. Try this on the Write window. 
Another window icon is for a Control menu. It's the 
small box in the upper-left corner of the window, the one 
that looks like a tiny floppy disk drive. The Control menu 


i Sage 


will pop up when you click on that icon. 


Program Manager 


A window’s Control menu lets you move and resize win- 
dows and switch from one window to another. In most 
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cases, there are easier ways to do what you want than to 
use them, such as using a keyboard shortcut or the mouse. 
You ll see lots of these techniques in the next chapter, 
where we'll look at working with windows in more detail. 

To close the Write window so that you can get back to 
the Program Manager, click on Close. 


The Program Manager, as you’ve seen, is the program 
that automatically starts whenever you start Windows and 
continues to run in the background while you work. In fact, 
to exit from Windows, you exit from the Program Manager. 

You use the Program Manager to start programs and 
also to arrange them into groups so that you can work with 
them more easily. For example, you might want to create 
a group of documents relating to one project, such as 
memo, letters, and budgets, along with your word process- 
ing and spreadsheet programs. 

The Program Manager, when it first starts (that is, be- 
fore you or anybody else starts using it), contains just a 
few group icons. A group icon looks like a tiny window 
with several small icons in it. You’ll see how to create your 
own groups of programs later in the book. 

_ The Program Manager’s really in charge of running 
your programs, so before you go exploring on your own, 
here’s a basic Windows secret, so that you won’t get lost. 
You can always return to the Program Manager to find a 
program you're running or to exit from Windows. 


Task. List 


Tiffany Plus - 1-09. TIF 
Program Manager 
Dr. Watson 
Clock - 2/10 
WordPerfect - [Document] - unmodified] 


The Program 
Manager 


The Main group icon 


Tip: You can always 
press Ctrl+Esc to get to the 
Task List and get back to 
the Program Manager. 
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The Groups 


The Main Group 


It’s easy to lose the Program Manager’s window, though. 
Sometimes it can get hidden from view, especially if you have 
a lot of windows open on your desktop. Here’s a trick for 
finding the Program Manager’s window, in case you've lost it. 
Double-click on the desktop, outside any open windows. This 
brings up a special window called the Task List. See “Pro- 
gram Manager”? Double-click on it to go back to the 
Program Manager, or double-click on any of the other pro- 
grams that you’re running, to go to them. Click on Program 
Manager and then on End Task to exit from Windows. 

Here’s another common problem: You’ve opened so 
many groups that you can’t see the Program Manager’s 
window showing groups! You can use the Window menu 
to pick the next group you want, or choose Tile to get a 
peek into all the windows at once. 


The Program Manager has only a few groups, until you 
add more: the Main group, the Accessories group, the 
StartUp group, and (yes!) the Games group. You’ve seen 
what’s in the Accessories group already, but what about 
the others? 


Double-click on the Main group icon to open it. (If you 
haven't closed the Accessories group window and it’s in 
your way, click its Minimize icon so that it will politely 
shrink away.) If you click just once on a group icon, you'll 
get the Control menu. 

The Main group contains a set of programs that let you 
set up Windows, print, and manage your filing system, 
among other things. If your Main group window’s not big 
enough to show them all, click on its Maximize icon. 


Program Manager 
Options Window Help 


MS-DOS 
Prompt Setup 


Clipboard 


VEIT 
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e File Manager is a special program that lets you organize 
your files and directories. Because you can do so much 
with the File Manager, a whole chapter later in this 
book is devoted to it. 


¢ Control Panel lets you set the colors of your desktop, 
install printers and fonts, and configure your system. 


e Print Manager handles local and network printing. 


e The Clipboard Viewer allows you to see what you’ve 
copied or cut from other programs. 


e MS-DOS Prompt takes you out to the familiar C:\> 
prompt, where you can use the DOS command line. 


e Windows Setup lets you install Windows programs as 
well as programs that weren’t specifically designed to 
run under Windows but which will run anyway. 


e PIF Editor is a utility you can use to set up non-Windows 
programs to run with Windows. 


Click on the Minimize icon to shrink the Main group 
window back to an icon. 


When you installed Windows, you could choose whether 
you wanted Windows to search your hard disk for applica- 
tions and create groups for them. If you did this, you'll 
also see a group icon for Applications in your Program 
Manager window. | 

Click on your Applications group icon to see what’s in 
it. If you’ve purchased Windows programs like Word for 
Windows or Excel for Windows, you should see their icons 
when you open the group. 

Windows 3.1 even comes with a couple of games, 
Klotski and Solitaire. The object in Klotski is to move the 
red block out of the maze to an exit. In Solitaire, you’re 
trying to build the four suits in order, just like in the card 
game. When you win, you get a great animated screen dis- 
play. The Game menu in both programs lets you specify 
how some of their features work. 

In Solitaire, double-click on aces to start your stacks; 
then double-click on cards to build the stacks. 


Windows and 
Non-Windows 
Applications Groups 
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In Klotski, keep the red block surrounded by small 
pieces; they’re easier to move out of the way. 

That’s the fifty-cent tour of Windows basics, enough to 
get you started playing Klotski, at least. If you want to ex- 
plore on your own, you can get more help by choosing 
Help from a window’s menu bar. In the next chapter, 
you'll see more about working with Windows, including 
more about getting help. 
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Workin 
wit 
Windows 


Windows has what’s called a “rich interface.” That’s a 
fancy way of saying there are several zillion ways to do just 
about anything, either by using the mouse or by using the 
keyboard. This chapter tries to sort out some of the easiest 
ways to get basic tasks done, so that you can quickly get 
started using Windows. Later, when you’re more comfort- 
able with the program, you can explore other methods on 
your own. Like the stork theory, it won’t quite cover all the 
details, but it'll do for now. 

Just about the most basic skill you need in Windows is 
how to get help when you need it. To be able to get help 
efficiently, you'll need to know how to use menus, move 
around in a window, and use dialog boxes, so we'll look at 
those things first, in a little more detail than the quick tour 
in Chapter 1. Then we'll look at all sorts of ways you can 
arrange windows on your desktop. 


You can get help on what you’re doing in Windows by 
clicking on Help in the window’s menu bar (pressing 
Alt+H will do it, too) or just by pressing the function key 
Fl. Pressing Fl is the same as choosing Contents from 
the Help menu. It gets you the help index, where you can 
find help on this Windows program that you're running 
and Windows itself. 


Need Help? 


> Tip: Pressing F1 gets you 


the Windows help 
contents. 
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In fact, you can get help on using Help by just choosing 
How to Use Help from the Help menu! Here’s the begin- 
ning of this Help window. 


How to Use Help 
Ip 


Contents for How to Use Help 


lf you are new to Help, choose Help Basics. Use the scroll bar to 
view information not visible in the Help window. 


To choose a Help topic 


Or press TAB to select the topic. Then press ENTER. 


Introduction 


Once you've displayed the help system, you can get 
help in several different ways, Help has buttons called 
Contents, Search, Back, History, and glossary that let you 
jump around between topics. Clicking on the Back button 
will show the previous topic you looked up in the help sys- 
tem, so you can move through the system and branch to 
different topics. 

If you click on the Search button, you'll see a list of key 
words and phrases. Type a word and press Enter or 
double-click on a listed topic. You’ll see a list of related 
topics. Double-click on the topic you want to go to, or 
highlight it and click Go To to get a help screen on that 
topic. 


Search 


Type a word, or select one from the list. 
Then choose Show Topics. 


About Help command 
adding comments 
adding text 
Annotate command 
annotating Help 


Select a topic, then choose Go To. 


Help Menu Commands [in Help| 
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Another way to get help is to click on one of the words 
or phrases that are underlined, such as “Help Basics” in 
the first help screen. You'll immediately go to that topic. If 
you click on one of the words or phrases with a broken 
underline (like “scroll bar” in the figure), you’ll get a pop- 
up window showing its definition. 

You can also use the Help menu bar at the top of the 
screen, just as in any Windows program. (More on select- 
ing from menus shortly.) 

If there’s more to the help screen than can fit in one 
window, you can scroll to see the rest of it. 


Windows often can’t display everything that’s in a window 
at once. (This is almost always true of help windows.) On 
the bottom and right sides of a window that contains more 
than what’s showing, you'll see a scroll bar. It indicates 
that there is more in the window than you can see on the 
screen. You can use these scroll bars to move through a 
document or text that’s displayed in a window. 

To move downward toward the end of the text, you can 
click in the lower part of the vertical scroll bar, or you can 
click on the small empty box in the scroll bar and drag it 
down. To move backward to the beginning of the text, 
click in the upper part of the scroll bar, or drag the empty 
box up. You can also move the mouse pointer to the boxes 
containing the up and down arrows, and press and hold 
the left mouse button down to scroll up or down. 

A quick way to move through a long window is to click 
in the scroll bar at just about the place where you want to 
go. To go to the end of the window, click at the end of the 
scroll bar. Click in the middle to go to the middle. You get 
the idea. 

You can scroll horizontally by using the scroll bar and 
scroll boxes at the bottom of the window. These don’t ap- 
pear unless there’s more in a window than what’s showing 
on the screen. 

Sometimes the keyboard’s faster for scrolling than 
reaching for the mouse. If the window is displaying text, 
use the PgUp and PgDn keys. Press Ctrl-Home or Ctrl-End 
to go to the beginning or end of what’s in the window. 


> Tip: Press Tab to move 
from one pop-up term to 


another in a Help 
window. 


Moving in a 
Window 


> Tip: Quick scrolling 
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CHAPTER 2 


Keyboard Up to now, most of your practice has been with the mouse, 
Shortcuts but, as you just saw, you can also type at the keyboard. You 


Selecting from 
Menus 


may find that it’s easier to use the mouse for making selec- 
tions at first. Later, after you’re used to Windows, you'll 
use the keyboard more. 

Sometimes it’s faster to use the mouse—to start a pro- 
gram by double-clicking on its icon, for example. But 
sometimes using keyboard shortcuts is faster, especially if 
you re typing along. 7 

If a menu choice has a keyboard shortcut, you'll see it 
listed next to the item on the menu. On this menu, notice 
that just about everything has a keyboard shortcut! 


Program Manager 
“File 
New... 
j Open | 
Move... ri 
Copy... rs 


Delete Del 
Properties... AlttEnter 


Windows has many keyboard shortcuts that you can use 
to speed up your work. After you work with Windows for a 
while, you'll probably memorize most of the shortcuts for 
what you do most often. A lot of them aren’t on the 
menus, but you'll see what those are as we go along. 

A big chart at the back of the book lists all the shortcuts 


and techniaues. so if vou need to look one up, you’! find 


tiaras Piecebeiogt Wy 2A D Bina ALU OW 2AW7 VAN WL b> ) AL AALLUA 


them all in one place. 


Working with one Windows program is very similar to 
working with another, because you use the same basic 
methods for issuing commands, cutting and pasting, and 
switching from one program to another. 
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The menus you see on the menu bars depend on which 
program is running in the window. You’ll get a File menu 
and an Edit menu in all Windows programs, but the rest of 
the menus may be different. If you’re running Microsoft 
Excel, for example, the choices will be File, Edit, Gallery, 
Chart, Format, and so forth. In Microsoft Word they'll be 
File, Edit, View, Insert, and so on. 

Remember from Chapter 1 that when you click ona | 
menu choice in the menu bar (or press Alt and type the 
underlined letter), you’ll get a pull-down menu. 

You can select a choice from a pull-down menu by 


e Clicking on it 
e Typing the letter that’s underlined (either lowercase or 
uppercase will do) 


e Typing the shortcut key listed to the right of the option. 


Sometimes combining keyboard shortcuts can save you 
several mouse operations. For example, pressing Alt+F 
and then typing O is a shortcut for selecting File from the 
menu bar and then choosing Open. 

If a menu choice is gray, you can’t select it. If there’s a 
check mark next to it, it means that the choice is always ei- 
ther on or off, and it’s on. (Selecting it again will turn it 
off.) If there’s an arrowhead next to an item, selecting it 
will bring up another menu. If there’s an ellipsis (...), se- 
lecting that choice will bring up a dialog box. 


Dialog boxes come up to ask for some other information Using Dialog 
that the program needs, or to verify that you really want to Boxes— 

carry out a command. When you see a dialog box, you'll 

need to fill it out with the correct information (how you 

do this depends on what kind of a box it is) and then press 


Enter or click OK. 

To move around in a dialog box, press Tab (Shift+Tab > Tip: Quick selecting: 
moves you backward) or just point and click with the Type the underlined letter 
mouse to go straight to a selection 


in a dialog box. 
To back out of a dialog box without changing anything, a 


just click Cancel, press Esc, or double-click in the Control 
icon to close the box. 
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List Boxes 


List box 


> Tip: Quick selecting: 
Type the first letter of what 
you want to choose to 
move directly to tin a list 
box. 


Text boxes 


Text box 


Check Boxes 


You can scroll through list boxes with their scroll bars. 
When you see what you want, click on it to highlight it. If 
you don’t have a mouse, you'll have to press Alt plus the 
underlined letter of what you want to choose, and you'll 
have to scroll with the PgDn and PgUp keys or the arrow 
keys. 


Installed Fonts: 


Arial (TrueType) Fs 
Arial 8.10 (EGA res} 

A 

At ‘ el 

Cc 2.15 (120 dp 


This is a scalable TrueType font which can be 
displayed on the screen and printed on your printer. 


Size of Font on Disk: 66 KB 


If the dialog box is a text box, you'll need to type informa- 
tion the program needs. Here it’s asking what you want to 
find. First, click in the text box; then type the information. 
The insertion point is indicated by an I-beam. You can use 
the regular editing keys, like Backspace, to correct any er- 
rors you make as you type. You can also select text by 
dragging over it. 


Find 


Find What i 


[-] Match Whole Word Only 


-| Match Case 


You use check boxes to turn a feature off (not checked) or 
on (checked). Click with the mouse to check or uncheck 
something. Without a mouse, the space bar toggles the 
check mark on and off. 
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Option buttons are round. Only one option button in a 
group can be selected. Click on the one you want to 
choose it. To deselect an option, click on another one. 

Without a mouse, press Tab to get to the button you 
want. A dashed line will surround it when you can choose 
it. Then press the space bar to select it. 


Desktop 


Pattern 
Name: {U0iT2) 


Applications 
Fast “Alt+T ab" Switching 


Screen Saver 
Name: 


Delay: Minutes = |: RUE 
Wallpaper Icons 
File: Spacing: 75 fe Pixels 


Ot. Swear 


© Center 
Sizing Grid 
Granularity: 
Border Width: 


Cursor Blink Rate 


Fast 


Slow 


re 
Ema 


Command buttons, like OK and Cancel, are square. Ifa 
command button has a bold outline around it, you can 
just press Enter to select it. 

Sometimes you'll also see downward-pointing arrow- 
heads (like the one next to None here) next to a text box. 
If you click on the arrow, you'll see a pop-up list that you 
can make additional choices from. 

A set of up and down arrowheads indicates that you can 
change a setting by clicking on the arrows. Click the up arrow 
to increase the setting; click the down arrow to reduce it. 

In some dialog boxes, you can just double-click on a 
button to choose it and close the dialog box with the OK 
button. This is one area in Windows where everything 
doesn’t always work the same way, though. Try double- 
clicking to see if this will work in your dialog box. 


Command and 
Option Buttons 


Pop-up list 


Command button 


Option button 
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CHAPTER 2 


Opening and 
Closing Windows 


> Tip: Press Alt-F4 to exit 
from an application, 
taking wt out of memory. 


» Tip: Double-clicking on a 
group window's Control 
icon turns the window 
into an icon. 


Application and 
Document 
Windows 


> Tip: Application 


windows have menu bars. 


You'll be opening and closing windows a lot. The quickest 
way to open one is to double-click on its icon. 

To close a window, you have several options. If you’ve 
got the mouse in your hand, the fastest way is just to 
double-click on the window’s Control menu icon. If your 
hands are on the keyboard, pressing Ctrl+F4 is probably 
faster. You can also choose Close from the window’s Con- 
trol menu. | 

If you try to close the Program Manager’s window, 
you'll get a dialog box asking if you want to leave Win- 
dows. Click cancel if you don’t want to, or OK if you do. 
It’s very easy to do this when what you really want to do is 
close the Accessories group window or the Main group 
window, for instance. This happens because there are re- 
ally two different kinds of windows in Windows. 


There are basically two kinds of windows in Windows: 
application windows, which contain programs, like the 
Program Manager or the File Manager or Windows Write, 
and document windows, which are windows that belong to 
a program. They don’t necessarily hold documents! 

Document windows can also hold groups of programs, 
like the Program Manager’s Accessories and Main groups. 


Program Manager 


Print areas: MS DOS Tenia Notepad 
Prompt 


There’s an easy way to tell the difference between an 
application window and a document window: an rc 
tion window has a menu bar. 

Most of the time, you never have to worry about which 
is which: you can just click in either kind of window to 
make it active. (The keyboard shortcuts are sometimes dif- 
ferent for the different types of windows. ) 


WokrkING with WINDows 


In addition to clicking in the window you want to go to, Moving between 
there are other ways to move from window to window: Windows 


e¢ You can display the Task List (by pressing Ctrl+Esc or by 
double-clicking on the desktop), highlight the name of 
the program you want to switch to, and choose Switch 
To (or just double-click on the program’s name). 


e¢ You can press Alt+Tab to switch between the programs 
you've got running and the Program Manager, where 
you can start another program. 


e You can press Alt+Esc until the window you want is active. 


As you work with Windows, your screen can get cluttered Arranging 
very quickly. Here are a few basic techniques you can use Windows and 
to arrange the windows on your desktop so that you can Icons 

see what’s in them. 


The easiest way to move a window is to drag it by its title bar. Moving Windows 
Click with the mouse in the title bar and, still holding the | 
mouse button down, drag the window to where you want it. 
You can move a dialog box, too, if it has a title bar: just 
drag it by the title bar. This is handy if a big dialog box is 
in the way of something you need to read on the screen. 
The Control menu (the one under the little icon in the 
upper-left corner of the window) also has a Move com- 
mand. You can choose Move and then press the arrow 
keys on the keyboard to move the window, pressing Enter 
when you've got it where you want it, but it’s faster just to 
drag the window by its title bar. 


You may also want to make a window smaller or larger. Resizing Windows 
Here again, this is a job for the mouse. 

Move the mouse to one of the borders of the window. _ ) Tip: Quick sizing: drag 
You'll see the pointer change shape to a two-headed arrow. _‘“he lower-right corner 
When it changes shape, press the mouse button down and OT ena: 
drag the window in the direction you want to go—outward to 
enlarge it, or inward to make it smaller. For example, to shrink 
it down to a smaller box in both directions, put the mouse 
pointer on one of the window’s corners (it will change to the 
double arrowhead here, too) and drag it inward. 
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Maximizing and 
Minimizing 
Windows 


[= 


Click on this icon to restore a 
window to its former size 


Arranging 
Windows 
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Yes, you can use the Control menu’s Size command 
here too, (press the right arrow or left arrow keys until 
you ve resized the window; then press Enter) but why 
bother? You move only one, step at a time. 


The Maximize and Minimize icons in the upper-right cor- 
ner of a window will shrink the window down to an icon or 
enlarge it to full-screen size. Minimizing a window when 
you’re temporarily through working with it is a good idea 
because it keeps the screen from becoming too cluttered. 
You can just double-click on its icon to open it again. 

Minimizing a help window with a lot of information in 
it that you’re referring to back and forth is a good way to 
keep it handy. 

Keep in mind that minimizing a window isn’t the same as 
closing it! When you close a window, the program is removed 
from memory. When you minimize a window, it’s still in 
memory, ready to use, just out of your way. 

What if you maximize a window to full-screen size and then 
want to make it smaller? You can try and try to make the mouse 
pointer change to a double-headed arrow by moving it to a cor- 
ner of the window, but it won’t work! The trick here is to click on 
the Restore icon. It replaces the Maximize icon in the upper-right 
of the window when the window’s full screen size. 
Clicking there restores the window to the size it was before you 
made it full-screen size. Subtle, huh? I had a hard time finding it. 


If you don’t want to arrange Windows by hand (or 
by mouse), you can use the program’s built-in Tile and 
Cascade commands. They’re on the Window menu and also 
on the Task List. If you choose Tile, the open windows will 
become smaller to fit across your desktop: 


Program Manager 


Options Window Ip 


i uN 
Paintbrush 


Snaplt 
Windows 


WokrkiINnc with Winpows 


Choosing Cascade arranges the windows so that only 
their title bars are showing: 


aaa 
AY 


Snaplt Microsoft Word WP51 Applications Games 


You'll find that tiling windows is useful if you’re copying 
or cutting and pasting material between several different 
programs, because you can see more of what you're cut- 


> Tip: Tiling vs. 


cascading? 


ting or copying and where it’s to go. Cascading is useful if | 


you re working in only one window at a time but have sev- 
eral windows open and want to be able to see their title 
bars, so that you can remember what they are. 

The keyboard shortcuts are Shift-F4 for Tile and Shift- 
F5 for Cascade. 

Even after you tile (or cascade) all your document win- 
dows, you may find that some windows are still hidden on 
your desktop. Here’s the trick for cascading or tiling every- 
thing on the desktop: First, arrange all the application 
windows by bringing up the Task List (double-click on the 
desktop or press Ctrl-Esc) and choosing Cascade or Tile. 
Then choose Cascade or Tile from each application’s Win- 
dow menu (if it has one) to arrange all the document 
windows. (If you’re running a non-Windows program, it 
won’t have a Window menu.) 

Here’s a hint: Once you’ve arranged windows as you'd 
like them, go to the Program Manager’s Options menu 
and be sure that Save Settings on Exit is checked. That 
way, the next time you start Windows, your windows will be 
arranged the same way you left them. 


> Tip: Find hidden 
windows by tiling 
(ShiftF'4) or cascading 
(Shift-F5). 


> Tip: Save your windows 
arrangement! 
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Arranging Icons 


Moving Icons 


> Tip: Drag an icon to 
move it, or press Ctrl and 
drag it to copy it. 


> Tip: Moving icons to the 
desktop 


Quick Tips 


Windows also has some built-in commands for arranging 
icons. You already saw how the Minimize box will shrink a 
window down to an icon. Well, the Task List and the Pro- 
gram Manager’s Window menu both have an Arrange 
Icons command that will line up icons neatly. If your 
screen gets very cluttered, try it. (You'll see how to change 
the spacing between the icons in the chapter on customiz- 
ing Windows.) 


Moving an icon in a window is easy. Just drag it to where 
you want it. You can even drag it into another group win- 
dow. Press Ctrl when you drag if you want to make a copy 
of it. Windows 3.1 lets you move group icons into other 
windows to work with them. When you’re done, they’ll go 
back to the Program Manager window they came from. 

You won’t be allowed to drag an icon out of one of the 
Program Manager’s groups and onto the desktop. To get 
an icon out on the desktop where it'll be handy for you to 
use, open it (double-click on it) and then minimize it. 

In some windows, like the Control Panel, you can’t 
move the icons at all. But you’ll see that as you click on 
each icon, a message appears at the bottom of the window 
telling you what it’s designed to let you do. 


On the next page is a quick rundown of the techniques 
you learned in this chapter, plus some of the (often ob- 
scure) keyboard shortcuts. 
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Get help 


Move ina 
window 


Select from menus 


Move within a 
dialog box 


Choose an item 
in a dialog box 


Scroll a list dialog box 


Open a window 
Close a window 
Switch to 

a different window 
Move a window 
Size a window 
Maximize a window 
Minimize a window 


Restore a window 


Tile windows 


Cascade windows 


Click on Help on the menu bar, press Alt+H, or, press FI. 


Drag or click in the scroll bars, or click on the arrow icons. 
In text windows, press PgUp or PgDn. 


Click on the item or press Alt and type the underlined letter 
or number. When the pull-down menu appears, click on the 
item, or type the underlined letter or number. You can also 
highlight the name with the arrow keys and press Enter. 


Click in it, or press Tab to move forward or Shift+Tab to 
move backward. 


Click on the selection, or type Alt+letter (where letter is the . 
letter in the box). 


Click on the up or down arrow in the scroll box, or type 
Alt+/etter and then press the down arrow key. 


Double-click on its icon or a Enter when its icon is 
highlighted. 


Double-click on its Control icon or press Ctrl+F4 . 


Click in it, double-click on its name in the Task List, or press 
Alt+Tab to switch to the Program Manager and open another 
window there. 


Drag it by its title bar or use the Control menu’s Move 
command. 


Drag it outward or inward by its corner, or use the Control 
menu’s Size command. 


Click on its Maximize icon or choose Maximize from its 
Control menu. 


Click on its Minimize icon or choose Minimize from its 
Control menu. 


Click on its Restore icon or choose Restore from its Control 
menu. 


Choose Tile from the Windows menu or press Shift+F 4, 


Choose Cascade from the Windows menu or press 
Shift+F5. 
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Workin 
wit 
Programs 


All Windows programs have a few things in common, in 
addition to how you work with their windows. You start 
them all the same way, and once you’re in them, you'll 
find similar menus in them. This chapter takes a look at 
some of the techniques Windows programs (and even 
non-Windows programs—those that aren’t designed espe- 
cially for Windows) have in common. 

If you’re like me, you want to get started working with 
programs right away, before you wade through a lot of de- 
tails that you may never use about the Program Manager 
and File Manager. In fact, if you’re really lucky and all the 
programs you ll be using are already in Program Manager 
groups, you may not need to use the Program Manager to 
create new groups until later, and you may not need to use 
the File Manager until quite a bit later, if at all. 

The techniques in this chapter can get you started using 
the basics of Windows programs. If you see something you 
need more information about (like working with directo- 
ries, for example) you can go to one of the other chapters 
to find out more about it. 


If the program you’re starting is a Windows program, it 
will appear in a window. If it’s not a Windows program, 
you ll probably first see it in a full screen when it starts. 

If you have a 386 computer, you can press Alt+Enter to 
make a non-Windows program run in a smaller window. 
Pressing Alt+Enter again will return it to full-screen size. 


Starting a 
Program 
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Starting with the 
Program Manager 


> Tip: Pressing Shift while 
you double-click will start 
the program and minimize 
at at the same time. 


Starting with the 
Run Command 


You have several choices of ways to start a program run- 
ning under Windows. Here are a few of them. 


e If the program’s part of a group, it’s easiest to start the 
program in the Program Manager by double-clicking 
on the program’s icon. 


e If the program’s not part of a group, you can use the 
Run command in either the Program Manager or the 
File Manager (it’s on the File menu in both). 


e You can go out to DOS by clicking on the DOS Prompt 
icon (in the Main group) and start the program run- 
ning in DOS. 

There are a couple of other ways you can start programs 
from the File Manager, but since they’re a little tricky, 
we'll save them for that chapter. 


The easiest way to start a program is to double-click on its 
icon in the Program Manager. First, double-click on the 
group icon that contains the program you want to start; then 
double-click on the icon of the program you want to use. 

If you’ve been working with Windows, you may have mini- 
mized the Program Manager’s icon, or there may be so many 
windows open on your desktop that you can’t find it. Double- 
click on the desktop (outside any windows or icons); then 
double-click on Program Manager in the Task List. 

If you use a program often, you'll probably want to put it 
in a group so that you can start it by clicking on its icon in the 
Program Manager. You'll see how in the next chapter. 


Programs that you hardly ever use can take up unwanted 
space in your Program Manager window. Instead of add- 
ing a little-used program to a group, you can start it by 


waainN ow tha Dernarram Manarar’a Run raAmmana 
using ULivt 1 1Vs! ALLL WWLALIARLL te) 


Command Line: 


L] Run Minimized 
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From the File menu, choose Run. Then enter the com- 
mand you usually use to start the program from DOS and 
click OK (or just press Enter). For example, to start 
WordStar for Windows, enter wswin. 

This works fine as long as the program is stored in the 
Windows directory, or if you’ve previously told DOS where 
it’s stored by using the DOS PATH command. If not, you 
have to enter the program’s path instead of just the com- 
mand you use to start it. As far as Windows is concerned, 
path means “all of the directories that lead to the directory 
where the program is stored plus the command you use to 
run the program.” 


Browse 


File Name: Directories: 


calc.exe 
calendar.exe 
cardfile.exe 
charmap.exe 


clipbrd.exe 
clock.exe 

control.exe 
d 1 J I. ' i 


If you can’t remember the command used to start the 
program, or if you don’t know where the program’s 
stored, click Browse. You'll see a list of all the program 
files in the current directory. To look in different directo- 
ries, click on the folder icons until you find your program. 

If this doesn’t make sense to you yet, use one of the 
other ways to start the program until you read the File 
Manager chapter, where the mysteries of paths and direc- 
tories and other DOS tricks will be explained. 

If you don’t want to work with the program immedi- 
ately but would like it to be handy on your desktop, easy to 
find when you’re ready to use it, click Run Minimized in 
the Run box. That will shrink it down to an icon and you 
can open it whenever you like by double-clicking on it. 
How tidy. 

If you don’t use the Run command, you can just click 
on the minimize icon to turn the program into an icon 
until you’re ready to use it. | 


> Tip: Click Run 


Minimized to keep your 


desktop neat. 
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Starting with the 
File Manager 


File Manager 


Program icon 


Starting with a 
DOS Command 


Prompt 


You can also start a program by using the File Manager. 
(You'll see a lot more about the File Manager in Chapter 
5.) Just double-click on the File Manager’s icon, double- 
click on the directory the program is in (directories look 
like tiny folder icons) and then double-click on the 
program’s name when the list of what’s in the directory 
comes up. 

How can you tell what’s a program? Programs always 
have a .EXE or a .COM extension. Their icons look differ- 
ent from document icons or directory icons, too. They 
look like tiny windows with menu bars. 


Disk Tree View Options 


jfrieze.com [} serif. ot! 
[} grays.pal [") serifi. ot! 
[) bw. ini Eedhbios.com — [[} standard. pal 
Plcgabw.ovl = [J helv4.xfr [) sys10.fnt 
Ciegach.ovl =P) helv8.xfr [} sys12.fnt 
[2) color 6 ini [) korin?.xfr i sys5.fnt 
[2) color256. ini CD mouse.drv  ["} sys8.fnt 
[2) color4..ini [) pbreadme.doc E@Stinyftz.com 
et cotoréini eipbrush.exe (C] vga256.ov1 
CD pbx.ov1 [) vgabw.ov1 
[}sanserif.ott =) vgact.ovt 
[-) sanserii.otl 


You can also use the File Manager’s File menu, choose 
the Run command, and then enter the command used 
to start the program you want to run, just like using the 
Program Manager’s Run command. 


Well, if you really want to use DOS... you can click on the 
DOS Prompt icon (it’s in the Program Manager’s Main 
group). That takes you out to the C:\> prompt, where you 
can start programs from the command line and work with 
them in DOS, without even knowing that Windows is 
there. When you're finished working in DOS, return to 
Windows by typing exit and pressing Enter. 
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If there’s a program that you always want to startassoonas Starting a Program 
you start Windows, press Ctrl and drag its icon into your When You Start 
StartUp group icon (pressing Ctrl as you drag makes a Windows 
copy of an icon instead of moving it). That way, the pro- 
gram will automatically start as soon as Windows starts. 
You can do this with any of the accessories, too. For ex- 
ample, I put the clock in my StartUp group and have it 
run minimized so that it will always tell me the time when 
I look at my desktop. 


Any Windows program you run will undoubtedly have Using Windows 
File, Edit, and Help menus. This is part of Windows’ “stan- Programs’ 

dard interface,” so that once you understand how todoa Menus 

common task, you don’t have to learn it all over again in 

another program. 


You use the File menu for creating new files, saving them, Creating Documents 
and opening files you’ve already created. This one’s for 
the File menu for Windows Write, but there are New, 


Open, Save, and Save As commands on all File menus. Open... 
Choose New whenever you want to start a brand-new, Save 

empty document. If a document’s already on your screen, save As... 

you ll get a chance to save it before Windows clears the Print... 

screen to start the new document. Printer Setup... 
Choose Open when you want to open a document Repaginate... 


that’s already been saved. You'll see a dialog box where 
you can click on the document you want to open. Use the 
scroll bars if the name of the document you want isn't dis- 
played on the screen. 


File N. ame. Directories: 


networks. wri 
printers. wri 
readme. wri 
sypsini. wri 
winini.wri 


system 


List Files of Type: Drives: 


Write Files (* WRI) =i c: ms-dos_5 
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Saving Documents 


Windows will automatically display the contents of the 
current directory (this will usually be the Windows direc- 
tory) and will automatically show you the files that 
normally belong to the program you're using. For ex- 
ample, if you’re in Windows Write, you'll see all the files 
with a .WRI extension. If you’re running the Notepad, 
you Il see all the files with a .TXT extension. The File Man- 
ager chapter has a chart that shows what all these 
extensions are and which programs they belong to, if 
you re interested. 

To go directly to a document name in a long list, click 
in the box the list is in and then type the first letter of the 
name. | 

If you look through the whole list and don’t see the 
document you’re looking for, it isn’t in the current direc- 
tory. To see the list for another directory, click onanother 
folder icon. If you’re not sure what directory the docu- 
ment you want is in, you can use the File Manager to find 
it, as you ll see later in the book. If you’re not sure what a 
directory is in the first place... well, see the File Manager 
chapter. | 


Choose Save when you're ready to save your work. If you 
haven’t saved the document before, you'll get the Save As 
dialog box, where you can enter a name and specify the 
directory where you want to store the saved file. 

If you want to save the document you've been working 
on under another name, use the Save As command in- 
stead of Save. 


Save As 


File Name: Directories: 
c:\win2 


sreiwewrk o. ayer 
yoxvevstes &. ee} 
gepcncleoues arei 
SSRSAE WEEE 
eheneyed weet 


LO Backup 


Save File as Type: 
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A few commands will also be common to all Edit menus, Editing Documents 
no matter what program you're using. For example, Win- 
dows provides an Undo command that miraculously 
undoes whatever you did last. (AlttBackspace or Ctrl+Z is 
the keyboard shortcut for it.) You can restore text you de- 
leted by mistake, change formats back to what they were 
before, and so forth. If what you did can’t be undone, the 
Undo choice will be gray. 


SEM IC a NI a RN AA a WB a 


Write - (Untitled) 
E E Find Character Paragraph Document 
tary = Undo Typing 


Paste Special... 
Pante tink 


Object 
Insert Object... 


Rove Picture 
Size Picture 


Keep in mind that Windows only remembers the last 
thing you did, and that’s all it can undo. 


You'll also see Cut, Copy, and Paste commands on the Edit The Clipboard 
menu. As their names imply, you use them just as you 
would use scissors and glue to cut and paste material 
you ve selected in the program you're working with. 
What’s new about them in Windows is that when you cut 
or copy something, it also goes to a special area called the 
Clipboard, where it can be pasted into a completely differ- 
ent program from the one you're using. 

When you cut text (or graphics), it doesn’t really go 
away. Instead, it goes to the Clipboard. You can paste it 
_into another place in your document, or into any other 
document, for that matter. You can even paste it into 
- documents of other programs. 

When you copy text, the copy goes to the Clipboard, 
too, so you can paste what you copy as well as what you cut. 
You can even copy between non-Windows programs. 


Clipboard | 
Viewer 
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> Tip: Many Windows 
programs let you use the 
mnemonic shortcuts 
Ctrl+C, Cirl+X, and 
Cirl+V for Copy, Cut, and 
Paste. Some will even let 
you press Enter to copy 
selected text. 


PTip: If you're using a 
Windows program that 
supports OLE (Object 
Linking and Embedding), 
you can do a different kind 


of copying and pasting. 


To cut something, select it (usually by dragging over it 
to highlight it); then choose Cut from the Edit menu (or 
press Shift+Del or Ctrl+X). It will disappear from your 
document. At this point, it’s on the Clipboard. 

To copy something, use the same process: select it and 
then choose Copy (or press Ctrl+Ins or Ctrl+C). It stays in 
your document and a copy goes to the Clipboard. 

To paste what you’ve cut or copied, put the insertion 
point where you want it to appear (just clicking with the 
mouse is easiest, but you can use the arrow keys, too). Re- 
member, this can be somewhere else in the document 
(this is how you move text) or somewhere else in another 
document, or somewhere else in another program. Then 
choose Paste or press Shift+Ins or Ctrl+V. The contents of 
the Clipboard will appear. 

If you’re in a non-Windows program, the Paste and 
Copy commands (no Cut; sorry) will be on the Edit menu 
that you access from the Control menu. (Click on the 
Control icon in the upper-left corner of the window, or 
press Alt+Space bar; then choose Edit.) 

To select something to copy, click on the window’s 
Control icon and choose Mark from the Edit menu. You 


‘can use the mouse to select what you want to copy; when 


it’s selected, just press Enter to copy it. To paste it in an- 
other non-Windows program, switch to that program and 
use the Control icon again, this time choosing Paste from 
the Edit menu. To paste it in a Windows program, use the 
regular Edit menu’s Paste command or the shortcuts 
Shiftt+Ins or Ctrl+V. 

See the “Oh, No!” chapter for more of these handy tips 
about working with non-Windows programs. 

You can cut, copy, and paste text, data from a spread- 
sheet, graphics (although graphics won’t always work if 
you’re in a non-Windows program) results you’ve calcu- 
lated with the Calculator, notes you’ve jotted in the 
Notepad—just about anything. 

Once something’s in the Clipboard, you can paste it 
over and over again; it doesn’t go away until you cut or 
copy again. 
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You can be running the program in a window or full 
screen to do this, because when you press Alt+tSpacebar, 
the Control icon will appear. To see if your non-Windows 
program will run in a window, press Alt+Enter while 
you re running it full screen. 

Get used to the Clipboard; it can change the way you've 
been working up till now. 

For example, you can use the Clipboard to save yourself 
a lot of typing time when a program asks you for informa- 
tion in dialog boxes. Suppose you want to find a certain 
phrase in Windows Write. Highlight the phrase and press 
Ctrl+C for Copy; then paste it in the Find dialog box in- 
stead of typing it again and maybe making a mistake. 

To see what’s on the Clipboard, double-click on its icon 
(it’s in the Program Manager’s Main group). What you 
copied or cut may not look just exactly as it did in the pro- 
gram, but it should be fine when you paste it in the other 
program. You can try choosing another format from the 
Display menu to see if it looks better that way. 

Be careful: the next time you cut or copy, the data that 
was in the Clipboard will disappear, and the newly cut or 
copied data will take its place. Make sure you've pasted be- 
fore you cut or copy again. If there’s something in the 
Clipboard that you want to keep, you can save it as its own 
file by choosing Save As from the Clipboard’s File menu 
(leave the .CLP extension if you want to use it again in the 
Clipboard). Once you’ve saved it, you can bring it back 
into the Clipboard by using the Open command. 

Also, keep in mind that deleting and cutting aren’t the 
same thing, not by a long shot. When you delete (with the 
Del or backspace keys), that material doesn’t go to the 
Clipboard, and you can’t get it back by pasting. Use the 
Undo command to get material you've deleted by mistake. 
Use the Paste command to paste what you just cut. 


With Windows 3.1, you can embed “objects” in your ap- 
plications. If you need to edit the object, all you have to do 
is simply double-click on its icon within your document, 
and Windows opens a window into the program that 


> Tip: In Windows 3.1, there 
are new commands on a 
non-Windows program's 
Control menu that let you 
change tts settings. 


> Tip: Press Alt+Print 
Screen to copy the contents 
of a window. You can do 
this even if the window is 
full-screen size. 


> Tip: Deleting and cutting 
aren't the same thing! 


Object Linking 
and Embedding 
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Object 
Packager 


originally created it. For example, if you embed a Paint- 
brush drawing in Word 2.0, you're put back in Paintbrush 
when you double-click on the icon that represents the 
drawing, so you can use all the painting tools on it or 
change its fill pattern. If your Windows program supports 
this feature, you'll see an Insert menu. 

You can embed an entire document in another docu- 
ment, even if the program that created the original 
document doesn't support OLE. But if you want to embed 
part of a document, both programs have to support it. To 
embed a whole document, go to the Object Packager and 
choose Import from the File menu. The select the docu- 
ment you want to import. From the Edit menu, choose 
Copy Package. Then open the document you want the 
embedded object to appear in and choose Paste Special 
from its Edit menu. You'll see an icon of the embedded 
object, and you can double-click on it to edit it in the pro- 
gram that created it. If Windows can't figure out which 
program that is, you'll need to associate that type of file 
with its parent program, and you'll see how to do that in 
Chapter 5. 


RRA RAR RAAT ann 


Object Packager ~- Package 


Help 


View: © Description Oo Pactese ss 
at 


Copy of COLTEST.PCX 


If you want to link the object instead of embedding it, 
choose Paste Link in your program. What's the difference? 
Linked data changes as you update it in the program that 
created it, but embedded objects give you more flexibility 
because you're able to access the original program in- 
stantly. Link when you need to share information with 
another file; embed when you need to edit and format 
that information back in the program that created it in the 
first place. 
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There are three basic ways to switch between programs: Switching 
between 


¢ Click in the window that’s running the program you 
Programs 


want, or double-click on its icon on the desktop, if it’s 
been minimized. 


e Bring up the Task List (press Ctrl+Esc or double-click 
on the desktop) and double-click on the program’s 
name. (Or you can choose Switch To, but that’s just 
one extra step.) 


e Press Alt+Esc to cycle among all the programs you've ) Tip: In Windows 3.1, you 
got running, including the Program Manager and any can press Alt+Tab to switch 


non-Windows programs. Stop when the program you —_-2##ween your program and 
the Program Manager if 


Well acuye: . you've checked Fast Alt+Tab 
If you’re running a non-Windows program in full- —_ Swétching in the Desktop 
screen mode, when you press Alt+Esc, you'll see your Control Panel. 
program as an icon at the bottom of the screen. 
Double-clicking on a program’s icon on the desktop 
isn’t the same as double-clicking on its icon in the one of 
Program Manager’s windows. If an icon’s out on the desk- 
top, the program is really “open”—its window has been 
minimized—and double-clicking on it just opens it again. 
If you double-click on an icon in the Program Manager, 
you start a new copy of the program running, and it won’t 
have the document you've been working with. 
If the program you want to switch to hasn’t been started 
yet, it won’t be in a window. Here’s a tip for starting it 
quickly (if it’s part of a group). Bring up the Task List with 
Ctrl+Esc, double-click on the Program Manager, click on 
its Window menu, and click on the name of the group the 
program is in. You can then double-click on the program 
to start it. For example, to start the File Manager, press 
Ctrl+Esc, double-click on Program Manager, click on Win- 
dow, double-click on Main Group, and (finally) 
double-click on the File Manager’s icon. 
When you're ready to leave Windows, you quit by exit- 
ing from the Program Manager. The fastest ways to do this 
are either to double-click on the Program Manager’s Con- 
trol icon in the upper-left corner of its window or press 
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Alt+F4 when the Program Manager’s active. 

Another quick way to exit Windows is to bring up the 
Task List, highlight the Program Manager’s name, and 
click End Task. (You can also choose Exit Windows from 
the File menu, but the other ways are faster.) 

If you try to leave Windows and there’s a document you 
haven’t saved yet in a program you’re running, you'll get a 
chance to save it. So the absolutely fastest way to depart 
from Windows and quit from all the programs you’ve got 
running is just to go out to the Program Manager and quit 
Windows instead of closing all the programs one by one. 

If you want to save the arrangement of the group win- 
dows and icons you were working with, make sure the Save 
Settings on Exit command in the Program Manager’s Op- 
tions menu is checked. 


WokrKING WITH ProGRAMs 


Here’s a quick rundown of the techniques you’ve seen in Quick Tips 


this chapter. 
To 


Start a program 


Start a new document 
Open a document 


Save a new document 


Save a document 
Undo what you just did 
Cut 


Copy 


Paste 


Copy the contents 
of the screen 


See what's on the 
Clipboard 


Delete a character 
Select a word 
Select several lines 


Switch between 
programs 


Leave Windows 


Double-click on its icon. 
Press Enter when the icon is highlighted. 


Choose Run from the Program Manager’s or File 
Manager’s File menu. 


Double-click on the DOS Prompt icon and use DOS. 
Choose New from a File menu (or press Alt+F and type N). 
Choose Open from a File menu (or press Alt+F and type O). 


Choose Save As from a File menu (or press Alt+F 
and type A). 


Choose Save from a File menu (or press Alt+F and type S) 
Choose Undo from an Edit menu (or press Alt+Backspace). 


Select; then choose Cut from an Edit menu (or press 
Shift+Del or Ctrl+X). 


Select; then choose Copy from an Edit menu (or press 
Ctrl+Ins or Ctrl+C). 


Select; then choose Paste from an Edit menu (or press 
Shift+Ins or Ctrl+V). 


Press Print Screen (or PrtSc). 
Double-click on its icon. 


Press Backspace or Del. 
Double-click on it. 
Click at the beginning, press Shift, and click at_ the end. 


Click in the program’s window, or double-click on its 
icon, or choose Switch To from the Task List, or press 
Alt+Esc to cycle among all the programs that are running. 


Exit from the Program Manager (double-click on its Control 
icon or press Alt+F4). 
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Central to Windows is the Program Manager. It comes up 
when you first start Windows, even if you’ve set up Win- 
dows so that something else will start, too. You use it to 
start programs and to exit Windows—in fact, you can’t exit 
from the Program Manager without leaving Windows, too. 

Besides running the whole show, the Program Manager 
is also a valuable tool that you can use to organize your 
work into groups of programs and documents that you use 
frequently. Once you’ve done that, you can easily find the 
icon representing what you need to work with, click a 
couple of times, and start working. No more “What was 
the name of that document?” and “Where did I save it?” or 
“What command do J use to start this program?” 


As you saw briefly in Chapter 1, the Program Manager The Program 
comes with several groups already set up for you, such as Manager 

the Main group, the Accessories group, an Applications 

group, and the Games group. 


Program Manager 
e Options Window Help 


WordPerfect 
Windows 
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New Accessories 


The Main group contains the File Manager, Control 
Panel, Print Manager, PIF Editor, Clipboard, DOS 
Prompt, and Windows Setup programs. (I’ve added a few 
more groups to my own Program Manager.) The File 
Manager, Control Panel, and the Print Manager are so im- 
portant that they'll be discussed in separate chapters. 


AK RAAMARARARARK ORLA AAA x PRARAREA MA ory ARERR ARARIR 


Program Manager 


Options Window Help 


EO ARORA ADOT OCH RON OKI ANOR AANA NORIO AO ANAC ROO OOOO se 


Accessories 


Be 


Calendar Calculator Object 
Packager 


Player Sound 
Recorder 


The Accessories are a standard or scientific calculator, a © 
daily and monthly calendar with an alarm, a Rolodex-type 
cardfile, an analog or digital clock, an easy word processor 
called the Notepad, a fairly sophisticated painting and draw- 
ing program called Paintbrush, a Program Information File 
(PIF) editor for setting up information about non-Windows 
programs, a macro recorder, a communications program called 
Terminal, and Windows Write, a word processing program. 


Windows 3.lhas a few new accessories. 


Windows 3.1 adds a Character Map that lets you easily insert 
special symbols in documents, a Media Player for using ani- 
mation and sound, and a built-in Sound Recorder that you 
can use if you have a sound recording or playback device at- 
tached to your system. 

It also has a sophisticated Object Packager that lets you 
paste data or graphics into a document and keep in contact 
with the program that originally created it. For example, you 
might create an object that consists of data from a spread- 
sheet program into a word processing document. When you 
click on the icon that represents the object, you’re immedi- 
ately placed back in the spreadsheet program. 
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In addition to these groups, you may have an Applications More Groups 
group, if you let Windows set it up for you during installation. 


The Program Manager takes up a lot of real estate on your Working with 
desktop. You can fix it so that it runs as an icon, out of your the Program 
way when you’re not using it. Choose Options from its menu Manager 

bar; then choose Minimize on Use. When you start another 

program, the Program Manager will politely get out of your 

way. 


Program Manager 
File Options indow Help 


WordPerfect StartUp Microsoft Word WP51 


Beas 


The Program Manager is just a little different from other 
Windows programs. For one thing, it has group icons and 
group windows. Group windows are the Program Manager’s 
windows, like the Accessories and Main groups. They contain 
icons that, if you double-click on them, will start programs 
and open documents. Group icons are simply group 
windows that have been minimized. 

The important thing to remember about group win- 
dows is that they don’t close like other windows. In fact, 
they don’t close at all: they become icons. If you double- 
click on a group window’s Control menu to close it (or ) Tip: Neat trick: Double- 


press Ctrl+F4, which is a keyboard shortcut), it will shrink click on an icon in a 


down to an icon group; then minimize it to 


; ; ; make it into an icon on 
If you double-click on a group window’s title bar, you'll the desktop. 


maximize the window. 
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The Window Menu 


Creating Your 
Own Groups 


You can’t move a group icon out to your desktop. If you 
try to drag it, it becomes a “No way!” symbol. If you want 
to get one of the programs that’s in a group out to the 
desktop so that you can find it easily, double-click on it; 
then minimize it. 


The Program Manager has a handy Window menu that lists 
all the groups that have been created. (It’s handy because it 
lets you switch between groups without having to cycle 
through all the opened windows on your desktop.) The 
active group will have a check mark next to its name. To 
make a different group active, just click on its name. This will 
also bring that group window to the front of the stack, so if 
you have a lot of windows open on your desktop, it’s a neat 
trick for finding the group you’re looking for. 


AAA AAAAAAANAAATANAAS AAAI 


Program Manager 


Cascade 
Tile Shift+F4 
Arrange Icons 


1 Applications 
2 WP51 
3 WordPerfect Windows 
4 StartUp 
v5 Games 

f 6 Microsoft Word 

| # Accessories 
3 Main 


Accessories 


You can also press Ctrl+F6 or Ctrl+Tab to move from 
group to group within the Program Manager. 


You'll probably find that organizing programs and docu- 
ments that you work with frequently into groups makes 
them easier to find and use. What kind of groups should 
you create? Well, that’s up to you. You could keep your 
spreadsheet program in a group along with budgets you 
use often, or you could keép your word processing pro- 
gram in a group with the documents you work with most 
frequently, or you could organize your work by project and 
keep all the programs you work with daily and all the 
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related documents you have to deal with in one group. 
Just because you put a program or a document into a 
group doesn’t mean that you can’t start the program or 
work with the document from somewhere other than the 
Program Manager. Not at all. In fact, you can start pro- 
grams and open documents from the File Manager, or 
from the DOS prompt, just like always. Putting a program 
in a group just gives you a new way to start it. 


To create a group of your own, choose New from the Pro- 
gram Manager’s File menu. You might think this lets you 
start a new document, but it doesn’t. Instead, you’ll see 
the New Program Object dialog box. 


New Program Object 


O Program Item 


Click on the Program Group button, since you’re creat- 
ing a new program; then click OK (or just press Enter). 
You'll then see the Program Group Properties dialog box. 
Enter a description (remember, this description will ap- 
pear on the screen). If you’ve been using DOS, you've 
had a lot of practice at writing short, pithy descriptions for 
file names. You don’t have to be that terse here. You can 
even use whole words! And spaces! If your descriptions get 
so long that they overlap on the screen, just space your 
icons farther apart. See Chapter 6 for how. 


Program Group Properties 


Leave the Group File box blank (Windows will fill it out for 
you); just click OK when you're done with the description. 

The group window you ve created will be open. You can 
now add programs and documents to it. 


Creating a New 
Group 
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Adding a Program 
to a Group 


> Tip: Drag to move; 
Ctrl-drag to copy. 


> Tip: Assign a shortcut key 


to a program you use often, 


so that you can switch to it 
by pressing that key 


combination. 


The easiest way to put a program in a group is just to move 
or copy its icon from another group. 

To move a program icon to another group window, just — 
drag it. To copy a program icon, press Ctrl and drag it. 
You can make a copy in the same group window, or in a 
different group window. 

Here’s a tip: If you use an accessory program like the. 
Calculator or Calendar or Cardfile a lot, you can make it a 
part of a group. Just copy the icon into the group. 

To delete a program icon, click on it to highlight it; 
then choose Delete from the File menu or press Del. 
You'll be asked to confirm that this is really what you want 
to do. Deleting a program icon doesn’t remove the pro- 
gram from your hard disk! The only way to do that is to 
use the File Manager’s Delete command, or the DOS DEL 
or ERAse commands. . 

Another way to add a program to your new group is to 
choose New again from the Program Manager's File 
menu. This time, select Program Item from the New Pro- 
gram Object dialog box and click OK. (It may be already 
selected for you.) You'll see the Program Item Properties 
dialog box. 


Program Item Properties 


Description: Word for Windows 
Command Line: C:\WiNWORD \winword. exe 


Working Directory: 


eee (1) Run Minimized 


In the Description box, type the Cesc puOn you want to 
appear under the item’s icon. If you’re planning to in- 
clude a document with this program item (more on that 
soon), it’s a good idea to use the document’s name as a 
part of the description. In the Command Line box, you'll 
need to put the information telling Windows where to 
find the program and what command to use to run it. 
There’s an easy way to do this: click Browse to see all the 
executable (program) files in the current directory. Then 
just double-click on the name of the program you want to 
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add, such as winword.exe for Word for Windows. Windows 
will add its path and the command that starts it to the 
Command Line box. 


Browse 


File Name: Directories: 
*_exe:".pif:".com;".bat c:\winword 


maciode. exe Ge e:\ 
setup.exe &S winword 
clipart 


winword.exe 


winword.cbt 


List Files of Type: Driyes: 


S| | Gc: msdos 5 Le 


If the program you want to add isn’t in the current di- 
rectory, you can change directories by clicking on the 
folders in the Directories box. 

Windows will automatically assign an icon to the pro- 
gram you've added to the group. Sometimes more than 
one icon is available for a program, especially if it’s a non- 
Windows program that hasn’t had an icon assigned to it. 
Click on Change Icon and View Next to see if you’d rather 
have a different icon for the program. 


If you want to include a document with a program, you Adding a Document 
can do that, too. Then, when you click on the program toa Group 

‘icon, you start the program and open the document at the | 

same time. 


Program Item Properties 


Description: Word for Windows 
Command Line: C:\WINWORD\FAX._DOT 


Working Directory: C:\WINWORD ; 


Shortcut Key: 


L] Run Minimized 


To include a document in a program icon, use the 
handy Browse button and click the pop-up list arrowhead 
under List Files of Type. Choose All Files and click on the 
document you want to be opened whenever you double- 
click on the icon. Windows will handily fill out the boxes 
for you. 
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Changing the 
Document’s Icon 


> Tip: Seeing more icons. 


Fax Man 


Adding Programs 
with Windows 
Setup 


te: 


Windows Setup 


You can put several documents in a group, but only one 
document can be included with each program icon. 
There’s a little problem: The program will be represented 
by the same icon, even if the icons are set up to open dif- 
ferent documents. To be able to tell your icons apart, click 
Change Icon and then click Browse to hunt for other icon 
files you may have (they end in .ICO). 

Here’s a trick you can use to locate more icons: In the 
File name box, enter c:windows\progman.exe; then click 
OK. You'll see lots of icons you can choose from! 

Also, be sure to use a different descriptive name for 
each program-plus-a-document icon you set up so that you 
can tell which is which, like the Fax Man icon I set up that 
actually starts Word for Windows and opens a document 
template for a fax form. 

There are lots of third-party Windows programs you can 
buy that have collections of ready-made icons like this one. 

A small warning: When you start the program from its 
icon, you’re in effect starting another copy of the pro- 
gram. It’s possible that you could run out of memory if 
you start enough different copies of a large program. If 
that happens, you'll have to exit from a few of them (see 
the “Oh, No!” chapter for troubleshooting tips). 


A quick way to add several programs to groups at the same 
time is to use the Windows Setup utility. You may want to 
do this if you’ve run out and bought a bunch of new Win- 
dows programs after installing Windows. Don’t confuse it 
with the StartUp group. It’s in the Program Manager’s 
Main group. 

To start Windows Setup, double-click on its icon. You'll 
see a screen listing particulars about your hardware—what 
kind of display you're using, the keyboard and mouse you 


have, and so forth. Choose Set Up Applications from the 


Options menu. 


You'll then see the Set Up Applications dialog box. 
Choose whether you want to search for applications or 
whether you want to specify one to set up. Click OK to 
start the search. 
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Setup Applications 


Setup can either search for applications to set up for use 
with Windows, or ask you to specify an application to set up. 


Setup will: 


© Ask you to specify an application. 


Windows will then ask you where you want it to search: 
your whole hard disk, or just in the directories listed in 
your path. (If you’re not sure what a path is, stay tuned for 
Chapter 5.) it will the search, stopping occasionally to ask 
you about the names of programs it’s found. When it’s 
done, you'll see the programs it found listed on the left. 
Highlight any you want to make into Program Manager 
group icons (you can click on more than one, or choose 
Select All to select all of them) and then click OK. Win- 
dows will put them into the Applications group. You can 
move them into other groups later. 


Setup Applications 


Applications found on hard disk{s): Set up for use with Windows: 
Norton Utilities 5/6.0 


Quattro Pro 2.0/3.0 


Norton Utilities 5/6.0 
C:A\ANUS\NORTON.EXE 


There’s also a way to use the File Manager to put pro- 
grams in groups. Youll see it in the File Manager chapter. 


If you want to change a group’s name, click its icon. Then 
choose File and then Properties. Type a new name and 
click OK. That’s it. 


Changing a 
Group’s Name 
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Deleting a Group 


» Tip: Deleting an icon 
doesn't delete the program! 
It’s stall on your hard disk. 
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Running 
Programs from 
the Program 
Manager 


At some point you'll probably decide that you’d like to get 
rid of some of your groups. To delete a group, click on its 
icon and then choose Delete from the Program Manager’s 
File menu. You'll be asked to confirm that that’s really 
what you want to do. You delete group icons and program 
item icons the same way. 


Here’s a brief rundown of how to run programs from the 
Program Manager. 

Double-click on an icon to start the program and open 
any document that you’ve included with it. (The program 
has to have been added to the group before you can start 
it.) 

To start a program from the DOS prompt, click on the 
DOS Prompt icon (it’s in the Main group) and then use 
the DOS command line as you normally would. This is a 
good way to start programs that you hardly ever use and 
don’t want to bother making a part of a group. When 
you’re done, type exit at the DOS prompt to return to 
Windows. 

There’s another way to have Windows open documents 
and start programs at the same time. You can associate 
documents that have the same extension with specific pro- 
grams. You'll see how in the File Manager chapter. 


THE PROGRAM MANAGER 


Here’s a quick rundown of the techniques you’ve seen in Quick Tips 


this chapter. 
To 


Shrink a group 
window to an icon 


Maximize a group 
window 


Create a new group 


Add an item to 
a group 


Change an item’s icon 


Add a document to 
a program item 


Change a group’s 
name 


Delete a group 


Add a program 
via Setup 


Move a program icon 
to another group 


Copy a program to 
another group icon 


Run a program from 
the Program Manager 


Double-click on its Control menu or click on its Minimize 
icon. 


Double-click on its title bar or click on its Maximize icon. 


Choose New from the Program Manager’s File menu; 
click Program Group; fill out a description and a 
command line. 


Copy or move the program’s icon into the group (press 
Ctrl and drag to copy it; drag to move it). Or choose New 
from the Program Manager’s File menu; click Program 
Item; fill out a description and a command line. 


Click Change Icon in the Program Item Properties 
dialog box. 


Add the document’s name to the end of the command 
line in the Program Item Properties dialog box. 


Click its icon; choose File and then Properties. 

Click its icon and press Del. 

Double-click on the Setup icon; choose Options and then 
Set Up Applications. 

Drag it. 


Press Ctrl and drag it. 


Double-click on its icon. 
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The File 
Manager 


The File Manager is Windows’ utility for letting you do 
your computer “housekeeping”—moving files around, 
viewing what’s stored on a disk, locating a particular file, 
and so forth, and version 3.1’s File Manager is a big im- 
provement over version 3.0’s. In fact, Windows itself is a 
big improvement over the way DOS made you do these 
things. Instead of copying files by using cryptic com- 
mands, for example, you can just drag their icons. 

We’re not going to look at everything the File Manager 
can do, or you’d be in this chapter for the rest of the day! 
We'll just examine the things you'll probably do most often. 

But before you begin to look at the File Manager, it’s 
important that you understand at least a little bit of how 
DOS organizes your files behind the scenes. Windows does 
a pretty good job of keeping you away from DOS, but you 
still need some idea of how its system of files and directo- 
ries works, so that you can find things. 

If you’re already familiar with files, directories, and 
paths, just skip to later in the chapter. 

Each document you create and save is stored as a file. 
There are different kinds of files. 


Program files have a .COM or .EXE after them, like 
windows.exe. (These three characters are called an exten- 
sion because they’re an addition to the file name. They can 
help identify what kind of file it is.) Files like these are ex- 
ecutable programs. You can run the program, but you 
can’t see what’s inside the file. 


Files and 
Directories 
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Naming Files 


Forbidden 
Characters 


Document files can contain text, graphics, spreadsheet 
data, or what have you. These are the files you create by 
using programs. They may have all sorts of extensions, like 
.TXT for a Notepad file, .XLS for an Excel spreadsheet, or 
even no extension at all. WordPerfect, for example, 
doesn’t use any extension. 

There are also other files that certain programs need, 
like printer and system files. These, too, have all sorts of 
extensions. You usually can’t see what’s in them. If you 
see anything, it'll be garbage. 


DOS (and therefore Windows) is pretty rigid when it 
comes to letting you name files. Unlike naming icons, 
where you can use whole words with spaces between them, 
you can only use eight characters for file names. (Plus that 
three-character extension, but most Windows programs 
will add that for you automatically.) 


There are some characters you can’t ever use in file names: 
<> angle brackets 
\ backslash 
| bar 
[| brackets (either one) 
colon — 

. comma 
= equals 
+ plus sign 
quotation mark 
: semicolon 
i: slash 

If you use a period, DOS will think it’s the beginning of 
the extension, so be careful and only use a period there 
and nowhere else. 

You can use some other symbols, though: $ ~#@!’ () { 
}-_ and “% are all acceptable. They can help you give a 


more descriptive name to a file, such as 10-28LTR for a let- 
ter you wrote on October 28. 
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These are all acceptable file names: 
BOB_2.WRI, SUE-1.TXT, LTR#3 
These are not: 

BOB/2.WRI, SUE+1.TXT, LTR*3 


DOS converts everything to uppercase letters, so just 
type away in lowercase; it doesn’t matter. 


Windows automatically assigns extensions to many of the Popular Extensions 
files you create, depending on which Windows program 

you're in. Here are some of these so that you can identify 

which program they belong to: 


-BMP Paintbrush graphic 
.CAL Calendar file | 
.CLP Clipboard file 
-CRD Card file 
INI Windows settings files 
.MSP Paintbrush graphic (older version) 
.PCX PC Paintbrush graphic 
.PIF Program Information File 
TXT Notepad file 
.WRI Windows Write file 
Here are some extensions other popular programs use: 
.WKS Lotus 1-2-3 
XLS Excel 
.WSD WordStar 
.DBF dBASE 


Using only eight characters to name all your files means Naming Your Files 
that you've got to be pretty creative. The best thing to do 

is set up a system and follow it rigidly. For example, you 

might decide to name all your letter files like this, by date: 

10-2LET. This would mean (to you) that the file is a busi- 

ness letter written on October 2. A letter written on 

November 13 would be 11-13LET. 
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Directories 


The Root Directory 


You may not want to use the date, because you can use 
Windows to see the date the file was last changed (more on 
this later). Instead, you might organize files by project, or by 
client, or by type of file (report, budget, and so forth). 
As long as you use a consistent naming system, it'll be easy 
to locate the file you’re looking for. But if you get sloppy 
and start naming a few documents TIM_LET or QUOTE, 
you’ve blown your system and may have trouble finding 
what you're looking for. Set up a system. Be consistent. 


On your computer, files are organized into a system of di- 
rectories. Think of a directory as a file folder in your filing 
cabinet. You can put all kinds of things in a directory— 
programs, different documents, graphics, whatever you 
like. Directories can even hold directories, which are 
called subdirectories, just as you stuff folders inside other 
folders in a filing cabinet. 


At the very beginning of your directory system is what DOS 
calls the root directory. All the directories and 
subdirectories branch off from it. Everybody says it’s like a 
tree and its branches, but it’s not: it’s like an upside-down 
tree and its branches. The root is on top, folks. (This is 
somewhat typical of DOS thinking.) 

When you start your computer and get that C:\> 
prompt, you're at the root directory. The C: indicates that 
you're on drive C, which is usually the name of your hard 
drive. It may be D: or E:, depending on your computer, 
but A: and B: are usually floppy disk drives. The \ indicates 
the root directory. That’s why you can’t use it in a file 
name. 

If you’ve never ever created any directories before, all 
of your files will be in the root directory, except for your 
Windows files and maybe your DOS files. They'll be in di- 
rectories named C\WINDOWS and C:\DOS, which were 
created when you installed them. It’s really much easier in 
the long run to use a more organized filing system. The 
File Manager can help you set yourself up a system of di- 
rectories and subdirectories. 
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At the top of each directory listing in the File Manager 
will be a tiny arrow with two dots next to it. Clicking on 
this symbol will back you up one level of directories toward 
the root directory. If you keep clicking on it, you'll even- 
tually wind up at the root directory. 


At this point, you’re probably wondering how DOS (and_ The Path 
you) can keep track of where things are, if you’ve got 
subdirectories within subdirectories within subdirectories. 
Well, that’s where the path comes in. 

The path is just a list of all the directories that lead to 
the directory that contains the file that you’re looking for, 
like the house that Jack built. What’s confusing about 

the path is the cryptic notation you use to write it out. 
You separate each directory with a backslash, so 
C\WINDOWSWRITE is the path to a subdirectory named 
WRITE under the WINDOWS directory on drive C:. 

When you use the File Manager, you can get a graphic 
representation of where your directories are and what’s in 
them, so you won’t have to worry about paths very often. 
But you do have to use them sometimes in the File Man- 
ager, so remember that you read about it here. 

DOS is automatically told the path to your Windows di- 
rectory when you install Windows. 

Finally, the File Manager! But, believe me, you need to 
know the preceding stuff so you won't get lost. 


The File Manager is in the Main group, although you The File Manager 

might expect that it would be right out there with the Pro- 

gram Manager. Well, the File Manager is a little different, 

and it works in just a little different way.... You'll see. — 
When you double-click on the filing cabinet icon, you’ll — File Manager 

see the File Manager’s screen. It will be showing a window 

called the Tree on the left side of the screen, and all the 

files and subdirectories that are in the current directory 

will be displayed in a directory window on the right side of 

the screen. (Yours will look different, of course, since it 

will show the directories on your computer). 
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Directory window 


> Tip: Maximize the File 
Manager’s window to see 
more files and directories. 


The path 


| File Manager eke 
Eile Disk Tree View Options\ Window Help 


a | Jcurrent.bat ; Ed pkunzip. exe 
ed | tcl daily bat ; C) pkzip.zip 
2) menu. tet 
message CD sstor. sys 
C\mirorbak Ee atape. bat 
2) mirror. fil ect bie 
EEImouse.com ESdtoday.bat 
ES|nav.bat Eupdate. bat 
L) wina20.386 
& rit} LJ 
FJnetprint.bat 
Ednumoff.com 


At the top of the screen, all the disk drives on your 
computer are represented by little drive icons. This one’s 
got three: A: and B: are floppy disk drives, and C: is a hard 
drive. It’s showing what’s on the C: drive. (If you’re on a 
network, you'll see slightly different icons for network 
drives.) To change to another drive, click on the icon for 
that drive. You’ll see another set of windows showing 
what’s on that drive. 

The C:\ next to the open folder under the drive icons 
indicates that you’re looking at the root directory of drive 
C:. If you click on one of the directory folders, it will open 
and you'll see what’s in it in a directory window on the 
right side of the screen. Ifa lot of files are in there, you'll 
have to scroll, probably both horizontally and vertically, to 
see them all. The title at the top of the window will 
change, showing you the path to the directory you're in. 
The notation will be just like you saw earlier when we 
talked about what a path was. Each directory name will be 
separated by a backslash. 
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ome File Manager Ba ma 


File Disk Jree View Qptions Window Help 


LD) alt.wpm 

) altnat.wpk 

D) alts.wpm 2) bold. wpm 

L) altt. wpm D border-8.wp 
alta.wpm (7 altu.wpm (2) bulb.wpg 
altb.wem [)) altw.wpm [) bull. wpm 

C) alts. wpm 

CD) alty.wpm 

Dy aplasiin.prs D calc. wpm 
alti. wpm CD arrow-22. wpg [) calendar.wq 
altLwpm C) atives C) cettif.wpg 
altm.wpm ‘i autoexec.wpm CD chap4 
altn.wpm 2 balloons.wpg fz) charactr.do 


You can choose whether you’re looking at the directory Seeing the Directory 
tree, just the files in the directory, or both. Click Tree on Structure 
the View menu to see your directory structure. 


File Manager 
Window Help 
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) Tip: Typing an * (use the If you want to see into the structure of your directory 
tem PON) Fe system, you can use the Tree menu. Highlight a directory 
shortcut for expanding a : : 
biek and choose Expand Branch. You'll see any subdirectories 


that are in that branch. 


little 
voodoo 


test 
test? 
vpn 
L 


To see your whole directory structure, choose Expand 
All from the File Manager’s Tree menu. You'll then see a 
graphical representation of how all of your directories are 
structured. | 


document 

font 

state 

sysappl 

system 
gforms 
spool 

world 

batch 


If you'd like an indication of which directories have 
other directory folders in them, choose Indicate Expand- 
able Branches from the Tree menu. Directories that have 
subdirectories will then have a + on them. 
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winclock 
windows 
winword 
wp5l 
wpc 

= wpcini 
wpwin 


A + means that a directory’s collapsed. When it’s ex- 
panded, it will have a - on it. 


Here are a few shortcuts for expanding and collapsing di- 
rectories. Press 


+ To expand a selected directory one level (assum- 
ing it’s got a + on it) 

* To expand all the selected directory’s 
subdirectories 


Ctrl-* To expand all the subdirectories of all of the 
directories 


- To collapse the directory (assuming it’s got a - on 
it) 
You can use the Tree menu’s Expand One Level, Ex- 


pand Branch, Expand All, or Collapse Branch commands 
if you forget what these shortcuts are. 


Expanding and 
Collapsing 
Directories 


» Tip: Use the *, -, and + 
keys on the numeric 
keypad. 
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Looking in a 
Directory Window 


» Tip: Use the View menu’s 
Split command to resize 
Tree and directory 
windows. It will 
automatically show you 
both kinds of windows, 
too, if you're looking into 
just one kind. 
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To collapse the whole directory display, just click on the 
root directory’s icon (the one at the very top of the dis- 
play) and choose Collapse Branch (or type a-). 


In a directory window, the files represented by the little 
icons with a bar across the top are program files. They 
look sort of like tiny windows with a menu bar. If you 
double-click on one of them, you'll start the program it 
represents. 


File Disk Tree Yiew Options Window Help 


[7 ndos.ico 
[} ndos.ovl 
ESIndos2e.com [") sysinfo.ico 
[2) trouble. hip 
norton.cmd  EEsits.exe 
Ree ssJnorton.exe 
ESJimage.exe  [] notton.ico 
Cy keystack. sys (=) norton. ini 
[) norton. ovl 


[2] nuhip 
Encc. exe 


FeJned. exe [-) nuconfig.ovl 
ri ned.ico Cj peshadow.sps 
psfonts elds. ESandd.exe [) peter.ico 
L a ptm ; [) ndd.ico [} read.me 
puzzle ifa. Ecdndos.com § [Ealsformat.exe 
gpro ndos.hip [} sformat.ico 


The files with the little icons with a bar across the top 
are program files. If you double-click on one of them, 
you ll start the program it represents. 

Those that have lines across them are files that have 
been associated with a program. (You'll see how to associ- 
ate files and programs later.) If you double-click on one of 
them, you'll start the program that it belongs to as well as 
open the document. 

Those without lines that have one corner turned down 
are other files—dog-eared, as some people call them—are 
files that your program needs, or files that haven’t been 
associated with a program yet. You'll just get an error mes- 
sage if you double-click on any of these icons. 
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To go up one level, double- click on the symbol with two Climbing the 
dots and an arrow at the top of the listing (pressing Home Branches 


will take you right to it).Depending on where you are in 
your directory structure, you may have to click on that 
little arrow more than once to reach the root directory. 
Once you’re there, you can move down that branch. 

The File Manager lets you open directory folders to 
your heart’s content, but it only shows you what’s in one 
folder at a time. You can open more than one directory at 
a time by choosing New Window from the Window menu. 
This will open a window looking into the same directory 
you were looking in before. You can tell because the title 
line will show the same path, followed by :2. You can click 
on other folders in that window to look in other directo- 
ries, though. 

Here’s an easier way: Instead of choosing New Window 
to see into a specific directory, Shift-double-click on its 
folder. Then tile the windows by pressing Shift+F4 if you 
need to be abler to see into more than one at a time. (Be- 
ing able to look into several windows at once is often 
handy when you’re copying and moving files, as you’ll see 
later.) | 


PRIDE R IARI 


"File Manager 
Disk Tree Yiew Option 
CAWPS 1 \ocs\*.* 


[123.0 [) ascii. sor 
C)4atows.clp (2) asia.clp 
EIfonts CJaiplane.clp () australi.clp 
Cy 1-readme.clp Cy arrow. clp Cj austria.clp 
C 123. mu C) arrows. clp i awardrib.clp 


: gsnapit.exe 
[-} snapit. pic 
[2] snapit.tif 


#.. 


> Tip: If there’s a file you 
use frequently and always 
have to scroll to find, 
rename it with a number. 
That way, it will appear 
near the beginning of the 
directory listing. 


> Tip: To open a window 
into a different drive, just 
double-click on a drive 
icon. 


> Tip: Shift-double-click to 
open a new window.. 
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Minimize Windows 


> Tip: If you're planning to 
work with the File Manager 
again soon, don’t close it. 
Just minimize it. It'll be 
easier to find later. 


Use the Window 
| Menu 


Minimized directory 
windows 


Saving Settings 
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If you find that you’re using one directory window over 
and over, minimize it while you’re not using it! It will ap- 
pear out on the File Manager’s screen, where you can get 
at it again easily by double-clicking on it. To minimize a 
directory window, click its Minimize icon. 


If you minimize a directory window, it won’t go zipping 
out to the desktop like a group window will in the Pro- 
gram Manager. It will still be at the bottom of the File 
Manager’s window, and you may have to move or resize 
some other File Manager windows to find it. A quicker way 
is to use the Window menu. It will list all the directory win- 
dows you’ve got open (minimized is still “open”) and you 
can click on the name of the one you’re looking for. 


File Manager 
le Disk Tree View Options Window Help 


win2 [“dbase.cny = [hyphal 
winclock i [E) dca_rtf.txt — [B} letblock. dot 
windows ES winword. cht Cj dialog.fon Ey letmdsem. dat 
msapps [)) 40convrt.gly dissert2.dot  [E) letmodbk. dot 
system [)50convitgh [2] fax. dot [) letpersn. dot 
cae wind C7) 55convit.gly (2) gramilex CP} lotust23.cnv 


[2] atticle2.dot = [)grammar.dit [2] mactocny.doc 
Ee (=) convinfo.doc 
[2] datafile dot [| hy_am.lex 


BEE 


PCAWPSIV=1 — CAWINDOWS\"1 


If you check the Save Settings on Exit command on the 
Options menu, all your directory windows will be arranged 
the same the next time you open the File Manager. So if 
you want to see into the sane directories you were looking 
into before, check this command. | 
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The File Manager simplifies your work with routine file 
management chores like moving, copying, and renaming. 
But before you can move or copy files and directories, 
you ll need to select them. Usually, you just click on the 
one you want. 

To select more than one file, if they’re next to each 
other, use the Shift-click method: Click on the first one; 
then press Shift, hold it down, and click on the last one. If 
they’re not next to each other, press Ctrl and click on 
each one. 


File Manager 


s [z) bootlog. txt (2) castle.bmp Fd drwatson.exe (2) ho 
Easystem [) cgmfiltr.Fit clock. ini 
fz) 256color.bmp [=] calc.hip Flcharmap.exe 2) coltest.pcx ‘a drwfiltr. Flt 
2) egypt.bmp 
v control. hip 
= age 


chord. way (2) ding.way 
f=) argyle. bmp (2) cardiile.hip  Etclipbrd.exe (=) dosapp. ini 
[2 atm. ini 2) clipbrd.hip == Fjdosprmpt.pif Cy himem.sys 


Selecting different groups of files is a little tricky, but 
here’s how to do it. To select several groups of files, Shift- 
click to select the first group. The press Ctrl and click to 
select the first file in the second group. Then press Shift 
and Ctrl and click on the last file in the second group. Re- 
peat Ctrl-click and Shift-click as needed to add groups. 
ways to use the keyboard. They work fine as shortcuts, but 
you wouldn't want to have to do this all the time! 


You can use the File Manager’s Select Files command if 
you want to use wildcards to select files. Wildcards are spe- 
cial characters that can specify a pattern for a group of 
files that have similar names or similar extensions, so that 
you don’t have to type each file name individually. The 


Selecting Files 
and Directories 


> Tip: Cérl-click or Shift- 
click to select several files. 


> Tip: Quick selecting: 
Type the first letter of the 
file or directory’s name to 
go straight to that part of 
the alphabet. 


Ctrl-click to select 
nonadjacent files 


> Tip: To deselect one file, 
press Ctrl and click on it. 
To deselect all but one file, 
click on that file. 


Using the Select 
Files Command 
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Keyboard Shortcuts 
for Selecting and 
Deselecting 


Copy and Moving 
Files and Directories 


characters * and ? are called wildcard characters. Just like 
in poker, a wild card can stand for something else. The as- 
terisk (*) represents any number of characters (including 
none at all), and the question mark (?) represents any one 
character. 

For example, to copy everything ending in .XLS (Excel 
spreadsheets), enter *.XLS. To copy everything beginning 
with A and having any extension, like APRIL.WRI or 
AB_DOC.TXT or ACCOUNT.XLS, enter a*.*. To copy 
both the files BROWN.TXT and BRAUN.TXT, enter 
BR??N.TXT. Using wildcards can save you time, but they 
take a little getting used to. 


If you don’t have a mouse, you'll go nuts when it comes to 
selecting and deselecting files. Here are a few ways to use 
the keyboard. The work fine as shortcuts, but you prob- 
ably wouldn’t want to have to use them all the time. 


To Press 


Select a file Type the first letter of its name to go to 
that part of the alphabetical listing 


Select adjacent Shift-arrow keys (Mouse: Shift-click) 
files 


Select Press and release Shift-F8; then use the 

nonadjacent arrow keys to move the selection box. 
Press the space bar to select. 
(Mouse: Ctrl-click) 


Ctrl-/ Select all files 
Ctrl-\ | Deselect all but one file 


You'll often want to copy files or move them to new loca- 
tions. Windows definitely makes this easier than DOS did! 


wa eaane eed ME AAAGCABAY YY ULSZA VAVZAYU LAL CALCALA AY 


To copy and move files and directories, you just drag them 
to where you want them. If they won’t go where you want 
to put them, you'll be told. 

First, arrange the screen display so that you can see 
both what you’re copying and the window or icon of 
where you’re copying it to. (Use the Shift-double-click 
trick to open the directory windows and then tile them.) 
Select the file you want to copy (for several files, Shift-click 
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or Ctrl-click). If you’re copying a whole directory, select its 
icon. If you’re copying several directories, select their 
icons. Then drag the file or directory icons to their new 
destinations. 

If you're copying them to new locations on the same 
disk, press Ctrl while you drag. (If you don’t press Ctrl, 
you ll move the files instead of copying them.) If you’re 
copying to a different disk—say, a floppy disk in drive A: 
—yjust drag. 

You'll be asked to confirm what you’re doing if there 
are duplicate file names already in the new location. If you 
copy a file on top of a file that has the same name, you'll 
overwrite what was in the old file. 

A copied directory will be placed under the directory 
you dragged it to, and it will appear as a subdirectory. 

If you're copying a lot of files into a lot of different di- 
rectories, minimize the directories and then just drag the 
files onto the directory icons. This can save you a lot of 
window arranging. 

To copy via the keyboard, use the Copy command on 
the File menu and fill out the From: and To: sections of 
the dialog box. Use the path for the To: destination, as it 
will undoubtedly be in a different directory! 

If you highlight the file (or files) you want to copy first, 
they'll automatically be put in the From: box (it may not 
show them all, if you’ve selected a lot of them). 


S\VOODOO 


CH1ITOC CH2TOC CH3TOC CH4TOC 


@ |c:\wp51\docs 


© Copy to Clipboard 


The advantage to using the Copy command instead of 
selecting icons and dragging them is that you can use 
wildcards to specify a lot of files at once. 

You can also copy whole directories and all their con- 
tents by using the Copy command. Just enter the path to 
the directory, ike CAWINDOWS\BUDGETS, in the From 
box and enter the new destination in the To box. 


> Tip: Minimize directory 


icons for multiple copy 
jobs. 
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Moving 


> Tip: The keyboard 
shortcut for Move: F7. 


Renaming Files 
and Directories 


Creating a New 


Directory 


Moving files and directories is just like copying them, ex- 
cept that they don’t stay in the old location as well as 
appearing in the new location. 

To move files and directories to new locations on the 
same disk, just drag them with the mouse. To move them to 
a different disk, press Alt while you drag. 

Here’s a reminder: 


Drag To copy onto a different disk 
Drag To move on the same disk 
Ctrl-drag To copy on the same disk 
Alt-drag To move onto a different disk 


You can also use the Move command from the File 
menu if you want to use wildcards with a bunch of files to 
be moved. 

If you move a directory, all of the files in it moves with 
it. Windows places the moved directory under the directory 
where you moved it. 


Easy. Select the file or directory and choose Rename from 
the File menu. Enter the new name in the dialog box and 
click OK. Just remember to follow DOS’s rules. See “Nam- 
ing Files” earlier in this chapter for a refresher. 


If your file system is a mess, you can use Windows to 
straighten it out. One of the first things you’ll need to do 
is create some new directories so that you can organize 
your files in them. 

Here’s how to do it. Choose one of the Tree views from 
the View menu and click on the directory that you want 
the new directory to be created under. For example, you'd 
click on the WINDOWS directory to create a new 
subdirectory for it. 

From the File menu, choose Create Directory. You'll 
see a dialog box where you can enter the name you want 
your new directory to have. Enter it and click OK. (Re- 
member: eight characters. You can also use an extension 
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with directory names, but few people do.) That’s it. You’ve 
now got a new, empty directory, and you can put files in it. 
You can see it in the Tree window if it’s expanded. 

You can create subdirectories under your new directory 
by highlighting it and doing the same thing over again. 
For example, you might want to create subdirectories for 
different kinds of documents under the directory that 
holds your word processing program. Here you can see 
that the WP51 directory (it holds WordPerfect 5.1) has 
subdirectories and the DOCS subdirectory has 
subdirectories of its own. 


File Manager - [C:‘\WP51\DOCS\*."] 
File Disk Tree View Options Window Help 


Sooner or later, you’re going to want to remove a few files 
from your directories. But be careful: Make sure you really 
want to delete a file before you do it. Although DOS 5 has 
an UNDELETE command that can often rescue a file 
you've deleted by mistake, it can be tedious to get a de- 
leted file back. And it can be impossible, if you’ve 
overwritten it with something else. 

Deleting is the same as erasing. To delete, select the file or 
files you want to delete (Shift-click to select adjacent files, 
or Ctrl-click to select nonadjacent ones) and press the Del 
key or choose Delete from the File menu. You'll see a dialog 
box; double-check that the file name (or names) are the 
ones that you really want to delete; then click OK. 


_ Deleting Files 


> Tip: Unlike deleting an 
icon in the Program 
Manager, deleting a file 
in the File Manager really 
removes it from your disk. 
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> Tip: A quick way to erase 
disks is to do a Quick 
Format on them. Choose 
Format Disk from the Disk 


menu. 


Finding Files 


If you want to delete files that are in other directories, 
you can type the path to them. 

You can also use wildcards to delete a bunch of files at a 
time, such as OCTRPT?.WRI to delete all your 
OCTRPT1.WRI, OCTRPT2.WRI, OCTRPT3.WRI files, 
and so forth. 

But be careful. You can erase everything that’s in a direc- 
tory by entering *.* in the Delete: box. You may want to do 
this sometimes, especially to erase everything on a used 
floppy disk so that you can use it again— but be sure that 
it’s really what you want to do. 

Someday you'll probably want to delete a directory. The 
files in it may have become hopelessly outdated, for in- 
stance. The File Manager’s File menu lets you delete a 
directory just like you delete a file. 

DOS was very stubborn about letting people delete di- 
rectories and absolutely refused to do it unless the 
directory was empty. The File Manager isn’t so choosy, 
and it will let you delete a directory full of files if you turn 
off your confirmation prompts by using the Options 
menu, choosing Confirmation, and clicking to uncheck 
the Confirm on File Delete and Directory Delete prompts. 


Contirmation 


Confirm On 
= J File Delete 


= File Replace 
Mouse Action 
Disk Commands 


Because of this “feature,” make sure you keep all your 
confirmations checked so that you don’t delete a directory 
full of files by mistake! 


You can spend a lot of time looking for a file. It gets worse 
if you’re not even sure which file you’re looking for. Win- 
dows has thankfully included a file-finding feature that 
can help you locate a file if you know its name, or even 
part of its name. 
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To search for a file, select Search from the File menu. 
In the dialog box that appears, type the name of the file 
you want to find. 


Search 


Start From: = | C:\WINWORD 


Search All Subdirectories 


If you don’t know the name of what you want to search 
for, try using wildcards. You may know that it begins with 
F, so you could enter F*.* to find everything beginning 
with F. If you know that it has a .TXT extension, enter 
* TXT to find everything ending in .TXT. The dialog box 
will initially be set to *.*, which means everything, and you 
certainly don’t want to search for everything, so enter some- 
thing in the box! 


File Manager - [Search Results: C:\WINWORD\*. txt] 
Disk Tree View Options Window Help 
| wwuinwwondsdos tthtst 
[2] c:\winword\mw5_ttf.txt 
c:\winword\pow_rtf txt 
[2) c:\winword\rtf_dca. txt 


fa) c:\winword\rtf_mw5, txt 
c:\winword st pcow. txt 
c:\winword srt wp5. txt 
(a) c:Awinword\wp5_ rtf. txt 


If you know the name of the file you’re looking for but 
aren’t quite sure how you spelled it, the ? wildcard can 
come in handy. Suppose you wanted to find a file named 
OLSON.WRI, but you weren’t sure whether it was OLSON 
or OLSEN. Just enter ols ?n.wn, or ols ?n.* if you’re not sure 
of the extension. 

Uncheck the Search All Subdirectories box if you don’t 
want Windows to search your whole disk. If you have a large 
hard disk, this can take a while. With the box unchecked, 
Windows will search just the current directory and all its 
subdirectories. So if you want to search a specific directory, 
make it current before you use the Search command. 
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If you don’t know anything about the file’s name but do 
know that you created it on a certain day, don’t use the 
Search command. Use the View menu instead and choose 
Sort by Date. This is another way to locate files you’re 
/ looking for. 


Using the View You can use the File Manager’s View menu and choose All 
Menu File Details to see the date and time each file was last saved 
as well as the actual size of each file, in bytes. 


330 «2/17/92 09:14:12am 
Wwpwp.ini 212 2/17/92 = 039:02:32am 
win386. swp 4194304 2/17/92 08:56:52am 
wpe. ini 2/17/92 08:52:30am 
drwatson.log 2/17/92 08:51:36am 
clock.ini 2/17/92 O07:54:40am 
applicat.grp 2/17/92 = 07:54:38am 
accesso0. gip 2/17/92 07:54:36am 
games0.grp 2/17/92 O7:54:36am 
mainO.grp 2/17/92 O7:54:36am 
microsof.grp 2/17/92 07:54:36am 
progman.ini 2/17/92 = O7:54:36am 
proposal. gip 2/17/92 07:54:36am 
startup.grp 2/17/92 = O07:54:36am 
wordper0.gip 2/17/92 07:54:36am 
wordpert.grp 2/17/92 07:54:36am 
win.ini 2/15/92 = 12:45:32pm 


aooaqwueedg9gmdeowveowiodwsowsodseodw’oaonxneao@aas wo 


You probably don’t need to see all this information all 
the time. It’s often useful to be able to see the last date you 
changed a file, though. To see just this information, 
choose Partial Details and then have Last Modification 
Date.checked. 


= artial Details 


vassneeaceses, 


Last Modification Date 


Last Modification Time 
File Attributes 
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If you’d rather just see the documents that are associated 
with an application instead of all the files in a directory, such 
as font files and printer drivers, choose By File Type from 
the View menu and uncheck all but Documents. Here’s 
where you can also choose to see just programs (.COM, 
.EXE,. .BAT, or .PIF files) or just directories. 


 ByFileType  —‘| 


File Type 
Directories 
Programs 
Documents 


CL] Show Hidden/System Files 


If all you want to see is document files with a certain ex- 
tension—like .TXT files for the Notepad—change what’s 
in the Name box to *.txt. The Name box usually has *.* in 
it. Remember, these wildcards mean “everything with any 
extension.” You can substitute other patterns to restrict 
which file names will be displayed. 


You can even tell Windows to sort your files so that you can 
see the most recent files first. To do this, choose Sort by 
Date from the View menu. 

Another way of looking at files is alphabetically by file 
name. If you’d rather see them that way, choose Sort by 
Name from the View menu. 


As you saw in Chapter 3, you can also start programs by us- 
ing the File Manager. This is a convenient way to start 
seldom-used programs that you don’t want to put in a 
group. You saw how to use these two basic methods: 


¢ Double-click on a program’s icon. 


e Use the Run command and enter the command used to 
start the program, including its path if necessary. 


Sorting a Display 


Starting 
Programs from 
the File Manager 
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> Tip: Shift-click on a 
program file icon to start at 
and minimize it at the 
same time. 


Associating 
Documents and 
Programs 


There are a couple more things you can do to start pro- 
grams in the File Manager: 


e Draga document icon onto its program file icon (one 
of the tiny icons that look like a window) or onto a 
minimized program icon. 


~@ Double-click on the icon of a document that’s associ- 


ated with a program. 


e Select the file and press Enter, or choose Open from 
the File menu. 


If you drag a document’s icon onto its program’s icon, 
that will start the program and open the document at the 
same time (you'll be asked to confirm that that’s really 
what you want to do). If both aren’t in the same directory, 
you ll need to arrange the directory windows so that you 
can see both the program’s icon and the document’s icon. 

Getting these windows next to each other can be tricky, 
so use this tip on your Windows programs. Shift-click on 
the program file icon to start the program but make it run 
minimized. (If Shift-clicking won’t start it, double-click on 
it to start it and then click its Minimize icon.) Now you’re 
free to locate the document you want to open anywhere in 
your filing system. When you find it, drag its icon onto the 
minimized program icon at the bottom of your screen. 
The icon will change, showing that the file is in use. Just 
double-click on it to work with the document. 


If a document has been associated with a program, its icon 
has little lines on it. If you double-click on one of these 
icons, the program that’s associated with the document 
will start and open the document. Most of the documents 
created in Windows programs are automatically associated 
with the program that created them, so you can start Win- 
dows Write just by clicking on one of its documents, for 
example. You can also associate non-Windows documents 
with their programs, so that you can start the program by 
clicking on an associated document. 

To associate documents with programs, they must have 
an extension as part of their file name. It doesn’t have to 
be three characters—even one character will do. 
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What you do when you associate documents with pro- 
grams is tell Windows, “Look, all the files that end in .XXX 
(or .XX, or .X) belong to program AAA, so start that pro- 
gram whenever I double-click on one of those files, OK?” 


To associate documents with a program, select one of » Tip: If your programs 


the documents in a directory window, choose Associate 
from the File menu,and click on the program you want to 
associate the file with. 


Associate 


Files with Extension: 


Associate With: 


C:\WIN2\NOTEPAD.EXE 


(None) 

Calendar File (calendar.exe) 
Card File (cardfile. exe) 
Media Player (MPlayer_exe] 
Paintbrush Picture (pbrush. 


Click Browse if the program’s name isn’t listed. Once 
you click Browse, you can hunt through your directories to 
find the program. 


Browse 


File Name: Directories: 


*_exe:*_pif:*_com:*.bat cLwind 


calendar.exe 
cardfile.exe 


charmap.exe 
clipbrd_ exe 
clock.exe 
control_exe 
-pif 


You only have to do this for one document; Windows 
automatically associates all the rest of the documents that 
have the same extension. 


support OLE and your 
files are properly 
associated with the 
programs they belong to, 
you can use the File 
Manager to embed and 
link documents. Select the 
source document; then 
open the destination 
document. Drag the source 
document’s icon to the 
destination to embed it; 
press Shift and Ctrl while 
you drag to link tt. 


You can use the File Manager to add items to your Pro- Adding Group 


gram Manager groups, too. Here’s how to do it (you have 
to have a mouse). 


ltems with the 
File Manager 
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Copying Disks 


Open the Program Manager and the File Manager and 
arrange them so that you can see the group window you 
want to add an item to. Then just drag the icon of the item 
you want to add from the File Manager window to the 
group window you want to add it to. Press Ctrl and drag it 
to make a copy instead of moving the item. 

After you’ve added an item to a group, you can choose 
Properties from the Program Manager’s File menu and 
change the icon’s description, or even change the icon it- 
self. You can add programs, documents, or just about 
anything else to your groups this way. 


What else can the File Manager do for you? Well, it also 
lets you copy floppy disks without going out to DOS. It’s a 
little faster than using DOS, too. Here’s how. 

Put the disk you want to copy in your floppy disk drive 
and choose Copy Disk from the File menu. Then select 
the letter of the drive you’re copying from (the source) 
and the drive you’re copying to (the destination). If you 
only have one floppy drive, you won't get a dialog box 
where you can make these choices. 


Copy Disk 


Source In: 


Destination In- 


You ll be warned that any data on the destination disk 
will be erased. Click OK to start the copy process. Windows 
will copy what’s on the disk (as much as it can), hold it in 


e e e e 
m Vai ll 
memory, and then copy it onto the destination disk. You'll 


be prompted to swap disks as necessary. 

Your disks have to be the same capacity for you to use 
Windows’ Copy Disk command. If they aren’t the same ca- 
pacity, you'll get a message saying, in effect, “Sorry.” 
There’s a way around this, though: Use the Copy com- 
mand and copy *.* (everything) from one disk to another, 
as you saw earlier. 
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Another thing that the File Manager makes easy is format- Formatting Disks 
ting floppy disks. Instead of having to go out to DOS and 

do it, you can insert your blank floppy disk in drive A: (or 

B:) and choose Format Disk from the Disk menu. 


Disk In: 
Capacity: 


Options 


(-] Make System Disk 
Cc] Quick Format 


The capacity of your floppy disk drive will automatically 
appear in the Capacity box, so if you’re formatting a 
double-density disk in a high-density disk drive, pick the 
lower capacity. 

A caveat: High density isn’t the same as double density. 
High-density disks hold a lot more than the regular kind, 
and they cost more, too. But if you format a double-density 
disk as a high-density disk, it won’t work right. Look at the 
disk label before you format a disk. 

How can you tell whether a disk needs to be formatted? 
If you aren’t sure, put the disk in the floppy drive, close 
the drive door, and double-click on the File Manager’s 
drive A: or B: icon. You'll get a message telling you that 
the disk needs to be formatted if it hasn’t been formatted 
yet and asking if you want to format it. 

If the disk is empty (formatted, but blank), you'll see a 
message at the bottom of the window telling you that the 
disk has so many bytes free. In that case, it doesn’t have to 
be formatted; you can go ahead and use it for storing files. 
If there’s anything on the disk, you'll see what it is and can 
decide whether you want to keep it or not. You can just 
' delete what’s on an already formatted disk instead of for- 
matting it all over again. (See “Deleting Files” earlier in 
this chapter.) 

Formatting a disk wipes out everything that’s on it, but 
if you’re running Windows under DOS 5, be aware that 
there’s a neat UNFORMAT command you can use in most 
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Other File 
Manager 
Features 


Printing 


cases to recover data that was on a disk you formatted by 
mistake. If you remember before you use that disk for 
something else, that is. 


There are a lot of other things you can do with the File 
Manager, but we’ll just mention a few of them here. You 
can explore them on your own after you’ve become more 
accustomed to Windows and to the File Manager’s some- 
what eccentric habits. 

The Options menu lets you change a few things about 
how the File Manager’s window appears. You can have ev- 
erything displayed in lowercase, for example, or pick a 
different display font. If you’d like a larger, easier-to-read 
type style in your File Manager windows, choose a differ- 
ent or larger font. 

The File Menu also lets you change a file’s properties. 
For example, every file has a set of attributes that control 
whether it can be altered as well as whether it even shows 
up in a directory window. This is a fairly advanced topic, so- 
we won’t go into it, but here’s one tip about how you can 
protect an important file. 

To make sure that a file can’t be deleted or changed, 
set its attributes to Read Only. Select the file; then choose 
Properties from the File menu and click the Read Only 
box. 
= Properties for CHARMAP.HLP 


File Name: CHARMAP.HLP 


Size: 11,212 bytes 
Last Change: 12/17/91 03:10:00AM 
Path: C:\WIN2 


Attributes 
[_] Read Only (_] Hidden 


| DX] Archive LJ System | 


You can even print from the File Manager. Select the 
document you want to print and choose Print from the 
File menu. Or (neat trick) drag a document’s icon to the 
minimized Print Manager icon. 
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Here’s a summary of the techniques you can use with the 


File Manager: 
To 


Change the current drive 


Open a directory folder 


Expand a selected 


directory one level (if it’s 


got a + on it) 


Expand all the selected 


directory’s subdirectories 


Expand all the 
subdirectories of all of 
the directories 


Collapse abranch 
Tile directory windows 
Cascade them 


Minimize a directory 
window 

Select a file or directory 
Select adjacent files 
and directories 


Select nonadjacent 
files and directories 


Select the first file in 
the window 


Select the last file in 
the window 


Select all files 
Deselect all files 


Deselect one file 


Quick Tips 


Do 
Click on a drive icon. 


Double-click on a directory icon or press Enter when 
it’s highlighted. 


Press +, click on it, or choose Expand One Level 
from the Tree menu. 


Press * or choose Expand Branch from the Tree 
menu. 


Press Ctrl-* or choose Expand All from the Tree 
menu. 


Press — or choose Collapse Branch. 
Press Shift-F4 or choose Tile from the Window menu. 
Press Shift-F5 or choose Cascade from Window menu. 


Click on its Minimize icon. 


Click on it, or type the first letter of its name. 


Shift-click, or use Shift and the arrow keys. 
Ctrl-click. 

Press Home. 

Press End. 


Ctrl-/ or choose Select All from the File menu. 
Ctrl-\ or choose Deselect All from the File menu. 


Ctrl-click on it. 
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To 


Select groups of files 


Use wildcards 
Copy on the same disk 
Copy onto a different disk 


Move files and directories 
on the same disk 


Move onto a different disk 


Rename a file or directory 
Delete a file or directory 


Create a new directory 


Search for a file 


Search for a file by 
date 


Change the file 
information display 


Start a program from the 


File Manager 


Associate documents 


Do 


Shift-click to select the first group; then Ctrl-click to 
select the first file in the next group; then Shift-Ctrl- 
click on the last file in the group. Repeat Ctrl-click; 
Shift-Ctrl-click to add other groups to the selection. 


The * stands for any combination of characters, and ? 
stands for any one character. 


Select; then Ctrl-drag, or press F8 and use the Copy 
command. 


Select; then drag, or press F8 and use the Copy 
command. 


Select; then drag, or press F7 and use the Move 
command. 


Select; then Alt-drag, or press F7 and use the Move 
command. 


Select it; then choose Rename from the File menu. 
Select it; then choose Delete from the File menu. 


Click on the directory you want the new one to 
appear under, then choose Create Directory from the 
File menu. 


Select Search from the File menu. 


Select Sort by Date from the View menu. 


Use the View menu. Choose All File Detail sor Partial 
Details. 


Double-click on its icon, use the Run command, drag 


m CAN An tan nf: nragram file iran ar 
a document i £AUVUAL U1 staat hal WL its | is Vs? ali Hite AUCULL UL a 


minimized program icon, or double-click on an 
associated document icon. 


Select the document and choose Associate from the 
File menu; then choose the program you want to 
associate it with. 
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To Do 

Addanitemtoa Drag or Ctrl-drag the item’s icon from the File 
Program Manager Manager to the group. 

group from File Manager 

Copy floppy disks Choose Copy Disk from the Disk menu. 

Format floppy disks Choose Format Disk from the Disk menu. 

Print files Select the document and choose Print from the File 


menu, or drag a document's icon to the minimized 
Print Manager icon. 
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Windows 


The Control Panel is where to go when you're ready to 
customize Windows. Here’s where you change screen col- 
ors, make the mouse into a southpaw, set the date and 
time format, control how Windows acts with your network 
(if you’re on one), and so forth. 


Control Panel 


ettings Help 


& a 


Parts Mouse Desktop Keyboar Printers 


Lig 


Drivers ‘Sound 


To get to the Control Panel, click on the Program Man- 
ager and then double-click on the Main group icon. When 
you double-click on the Control Panel icon, you'll see 
icons for all its utilities: 


¢ Color lets you change screen colors on the desktop and 
in windows. If you have a color monitor, of course. 


¢ Fonts lets you add or remove fonts for your printer 
(more about this in the printing chapter). 


¢ Ports lets you tell Windows which communication ports 
you re using. 


CHAPTER 


wr 


Control Panel 


The Control Panel 
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Changing Screen 
Colors 


¢ Mouse lets you change how fast the mouse pointer 
moves across the screen and set the double-click 
interval. 


¢ Desktop is fun; it lets you change patterns used as your 
desktop’s background. It also lets you change the 
cursor’s blinking rate and set up a desktop grid. 


¢ Keyboard lets you adjust the rate that keys repeat when 
you press and hold them down. 


e Printers lets you add new printers and select the printer 
you want to use. 


e International lets you use different number and cur- 
rency formats, date and time formats, and so forth. 


¢ Date/time lets you rest the system’s date and time. 


e 386 Enhanced lets you adjust how programs work with 
Windows in Enhanced mode. You won’t see this one 
unless you have a 386 computer. 


e Sound lets you assign sounds to events and turn the 
beep on and off. You need to have installed a sound 
card and speakers in your system to assign sounds to 
events or to have purchased a separate sound utility. 


e Drivers lets you install and set up extra devices you ve 
added to your system, such as video players and sound 
cards. : 


e Network lets you specify things about your network. You 
won 't see this icon unless you’re on a network that Win- 
dows recognizes. 


If you don’t have a color monitor, you can skip this part. 
When you first start Windows, it comes with a color 
scheme already set up. It’s more fun to choose one of the 
others, though, or create one of your own. 
To choose one of the other color schemes, click on the 
Color icon. You'll see a sample window showing which 
window items can be changed to colors. (You'll only see 


the left-hand side until you choose Color Palette.) 
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Custom Colors: 


| a | A | | | 
Es | | | | 


Press the down arrow key on the keyboard to cycle 
through the display of color schemes that have already 
been defined: Arizona (pale sand colors with blues and 
grays), Bordeaux (purples), Designer (gray-greens and a 
pattern), Fluorescent (need I say more?), monochrome 
(ugh), Ocean (soft blues and greens), Patchwork (remi- 
niscent of a patchwork quilt, complete with dainty 
patterns), Rugby (maroon, blue, and yellow), Pastel (Eas- 
ter egg colors), and Wingtips (browns and grays). 
Windows 3.1 adds practical specialized palettes for LCD 
and plasma displays, as well as fun ones like Hotdog Stand, 
Black Leather Jacket, and Valentine. Some of these you 
have to see to believe. 

If you decide to use a different color scheme, click OK 
(or press Enter) when it’s displayed. 


You can change these colors and even mix new shades of Your Own Color 
your own. First, choose one of the existing schemes that’s Scheme 
closest to what you want. Then click on Color Palette. If 
you have a color monitor, you'll see an impressive array of 
colors and patterns. If you have a monochrome monitor, 
you ll see fewer colors, of course. 
In the sample window on the left, click on the part you 
want to change, or press the down arrow when the Screen 
Element box is active to scroll through all the available 
choices. You can change the colors of the desktop, the ap- 
plication workspace, the window background, the window 
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Creating Custom 
Colors 


text, the menu bar and its text, the title bars (active and 
inactive) and title bar text, window borders (active and in- 
active), frames, the scroll bars, button colors, and 
highlight colors. 

In the color palette part of the window, click on the 
color you want to use. You can choose from the basic col- 
ors or create custom colors of your own (more on this 
soon). 

Here are a few personal tips for choosing colors. Keep 
the type that you'll be reading in a dark color, preferably 
black or dark blue. Keep the background—the applica- 
tion workspace—a very light tint, to keep it easy on your 


eyes for long stretches of time. Try a light green, light 


blue, or light yellow. 

In fact, most of the other preassigned colors are prob- 
ably too strong to use as a background color. If you want 
an easy-on-the-eyes light background, mix your own very 
pale shade (see below). Also keep the active title bar and 
the menu bar in a dark or strong color, so that you can 
read the words on them! If you want to use a light color 
there, use one with a pattern. The scroll bars and other 
places where you don’t have to read? Go wild. Use ma- 
genta if you like, or any of the neon colors. 

You can use a color scheme without saving it (just click 
OK or press Enter), but when you choose a different 
scheme, the selection of colors you chose will be lost. If 
you set up a combination of colors that you like, choose 
Save Scheme and type a name for the scheme. Give it a 
name that’s different from the one it already has, so that 
you can tell which scheme’s yours and which came with 
Windows. , 

If you create a lot of color schemes and later decide that 
some of them are really ugly, you can delete them with 
Remove Scheme. 


You can “mix” 16 more custom colors and use them in 
your color schemes! Choose Define Custom Colors, and 
you ll see the Custom Color Selector dialog box. Wow! 
This book doesn’t do it justice. The color box is an array 
of hues from orange to yellow to blue to purple to red, go- 
ing from left to right. 
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Custom Color Selector 


ColorlSolid 


On this multicolored part of the screen, you'll see a 
small black “box”—four little black dots. That’s the color 
refiner cursor. To change colors, drag that cursor until a 
color you like appears in the Color/Solid box. Once 
you've got the color you want, you can make it brighter or 
darker (adjust its luminosity) by dragging in the vertical 
luminosity bar. You can also adjust a color by clicking on 
the scroll arrows next to Hue (to change the color), Sat 
(to change the saturation, or purity of color), and Lum (to 
change the color’s luminosity, or brightness). 

As you change colors, you'll see the new color in the 
Color/Solid box. You can choose a solid color by clicking 
in the Solid part of the box. Click in the Color part of the 
box to choose the color pattern displayed there. 

You can also change colors by typing in new values for 
them, or increase the amount of red, green, or blue in a 
color by clicking on the arrows next to the Red, Green, 
and Blue boxes. 

Once you've created a custom color that you want to 
keep, select a box in the Custom Colors palette. (Windows 
will automatically fill these boxes from left to right if you 
don’t select one, but you may want to group shades to- 
gether.) Choose Add Colors to add the new color to the 
Custom Colors palette. You can then use your new color in 
any color scheme you like. 
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Changing Desktop Windows comes with a solid pattern for the desktop back- 


Patterns 


Desktop 


> Tip: Keep Fast Alt+Tab 
Switching checked to quickly 
go between your application 
and the Program Manager. 


ground. You can change it to a pattern (the pattern will be 
in the same color you chose for the desktop). 

To choose a pattern, double-click on Desktop in the 
Control Panel. You'll see the Desktop dialog box (next 
page). In the Pattern portion, click on Edit Pattern and 
press the down arrow key on your keyboard (or click on 
the down scroll arrow on the screen) to see a list of pat- 
terns. Keep typing the down arrow to see samples of all the 
patterns. There are quite a few. If you see one you like, 
click OK. Click OK again to close the dialog box. 


- Applications 
Fast "Alt+T ab” Switching 


Icons 
||| Spacing: [75 [§) Pixels 
© Center @ Tile Wrap Title 
Cursor Blink Rate 
Granularity: Slow Fast 
Border Width: : 


To create a custom pattern, first choose a pattern that’s 
close to what you want. You'll see a sample of the pattern. 
This one’s showing the Tulip pattern. It’s nice, and so is 
the Waffle pattern (personal favorites.) 


Desktop - Edit Pattern 
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Click on the individual bits in the pattern to change it. 
This is one place you have to use a mouse! 

On the left, you’ll see a sample of the pattern as it’ll 
look on the desktop. When you've got the pattern as you 
like it, click Change and then OK. 

When you go back to the desktop, you'll see that pat- 
tern as the desktop background. You may need to 
minimize some windows to see the desktop. 

The pattern you’ve created hasn’t been saved yet. The 
next time you start Windows, it'll be gone. If you want to 
save a new pattern so that you can use it again, go back to 
the Edit Pattern dialog box and type a new name for it in 
the Name box; then click Add. 


Windows comes with a collection of graphic images called 
wallpaper that you can use for your desktop. You can 
choose one of these, or, if you have a scanner, you can use 
a graphic image that you've scanned. 


id 


elp: 


ie 


Fonts Patts Mouse ecktn Keyboard Printers 


He 


Date/Time 386 Enhanced Drivers 


To choose one of Windows’ wallpapers, click on the 
Control Panel’s Desktop icon. Then click on the down 
scroll arrow next to the Wallpaper File box. Keep Tile 
checked to have the pattern repeat as many times as nec- 


essary to cover the whole desktop. 


Hanging Wallpaper 
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> Tip: Minimize icons to 
get them out of the way so 
that you can get the 
wallpaper’s full effect. 


Screen Savers 
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Click OK or press Enter to see the effects of your 
choice. Personal favorites: Flock, Redbrick, and Tartan, 
which are all very colorful. Steel is shown here because it’s 
gray and reproduces better in this book. 

If you don’t like any of the wallpapers, you can create 
your own. Windows Paintbrush saves images in bit- 
mapped (BMP) format, so you can use it to create your 
own wallpaper. You can also use Paintbrush to edit any of 
the wallpapers that are provided with Windows. 

If memory’s a consideration for you, don’t use wallpa- 
per. It’s a memory hog. 

You can’t use a pattern for the desktop background and 
use wallpaper, too. If you’ve chosen both, Windows will 
use the wallpaper you've selected instead of the pattern as 
the desktop background. Set Wallpaper to None if you’d 
rather use a pattern. 

If you’ve chosen a pattern and wallpaper, Windows will 
use the pattern as background for text used as icon labels. 
This can make them pretty hard to read, if not impossible. 
Set Pattern to None if you’d rather use wallpaper. 


Windows 3.1 comes with a set of screen savers that will au- 
tomatically come on when you leave Windows unattended 
for a while. They theoretically protect your screen from 
burn-in, but in reality, they’re just plain fun. 

Once you choose a screen saver, click Test to see it in 
action. Click Setup to specify details about how you want it 
to look, such as choosing other colors and shapes, specify- 
ing the number of starts to show, and so forth. For Delay, 
set the number of minutes you want to elapse between the 
last time you used the keyboard or moved the mouse and 
the screen saver’s coming on. 

: Mystify Setup 
Object 


Lines: 


Colors To Use 
© Two Colors 


@ Multiple Random Colors Clear Screen | 


Password Options 
C Password Protected 
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A handy Password box lets you assign a password to 
your screen saver so that nobody else can use Windows 
while you’re away without first supplying the password. 
(Of course, they can turn your computer off and back on 
again, but that’s cheating.) You can use up to 20 charac- 
ters, including punctuation symbols, and capitalization 
doesn’t count. If you forget your password, see the hint 
earlier in this paragraph (but you'll lose anything you 
haven’t saved yet if you try that trick). 


You can also adjust the windows’ border width, control Other Desktop 
how icons appear on the desktop, and set how fast you. Options 
want the cursor to blink. Like the pattern and wallpaper 
options, you won’t see the effects of your changes until 
you click OK. If you just click outside the box, no changes 
take place; you just make a different window active. 

If your icons are so close together that their names over- 
lap, you can change the space between them by clicking 
on the arrows next to Icon Spacing. The preset value is 75 
pixels (a pixel is one screen dot), but you can change it up 
to 512 for v-e-r-y wide spacing between icons. I keep mine 
around 125 so that “Non-Windows Applications,” which is 
probably typical of the longest group name you'll have, 
won t overlap with anything. 

To see the effects of changing icon spacing, click OK, 
go to the Program Manager, and then choose Arrange 
Icons from the Program Manager’s Window menu. (Ar- 
range Icons only arranges the icons in the active window.) 

If you’re neat and orderly and you want windows to 
align nicely and icons to always align on an invisible grid 
on the desktop, choose the Granularity box and enter the 
number of pixels you want between grid lines (1 to 49), or 
click on the arrows to change 8 pixels at a time. To turn 
off the grid, enter 0. Windows comes with the grid off. I 
kept mine off at first but later found I liked it better with it 


~ On. 


To change the width of the borders, click on the arrows 
next to Border Width in the Desktop dialog box. The 
smallest border you can have is 1 and the widest is 49. I 
keep mine at 3, the default, because I like thin borders. 
That’s what you see in the figures in this book. 
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Customizing the 
Keyboard 


eicad 


Customizing the 
Mouse 


Mouse 


You'll have to experiment with all these settings until 
you get them the way you like them, because you don’t see 
the effects until you click OK to close the dialog box. 

One last option in the Desktop dialog box lets you 
change the rate of the cursor’s blink. Slide the scroll box 
in the Cursor Blink Rate box to Fast or Slow and see how 
fast it blinks. Click OK when the rate’s as you want it. 


To change the rate a key repeats when you hold it down, 
double-click on the Keyboard icon in the Control Panel. 
You'll see the Keyboard dialog box. 


Keyboard 


Keyboard Speed 
Delay Before First Repeat 
Short 


Hepeat Rate 


Move the box in the Key Repeat Rate to adjust the rate. 
Try it out by typing any key and holding it down in the 
Test Typematic box. Click OK to save your setting. 


You can set the mouse’s tracking and double-click speed 
and change it from a right-handed mouse to a left-handed 
one. 

When you open the Mouse icon, you'll see the Mouse 
dialog box. To change the tracking speed (the rate the 
mouse Zips across your screen as you move it on the real 
desktop), drag the box in the Tracking Speed scroll bar. 
When you get accustomed to using the mouse, you may 
want to turn up the speed. 
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Mouse 


Mouse Tracking Speed 
Slow 


Double Click Speed 
SI 


CJ Swap Left/Right Buttons 
[J Mouse Trails 


Windows interprets two “quick” clicks as a double-click. 
As you know, a double-click often produces a very differ- 
ent result from a single click. If your double-clicks are 
being interpreted as two single clicks, change the double- 
click response rate. You can test it out by double-clicking 
in the TEST box. It will change from white to black (or 
vice versa) when you’re double-clicking fast enough for 
the setting you've chosen. 

If you’re left-handed, reverse the actions of the left and 
right mouse buttons by selecting the Swap Left Right But- 
tons box. Again, you can test out the new settings in the 
L/R box. 

Remember, if you switch them, you have to switch them 
back by clicking with the right mouse button, not the left! 

Mouse Trails is for those of you who have a laptop with 
an LCD display, which is sometimes hard to read. Check- 
ing this box has the mouse leave a “trail” of pointers to 
improve visibility. | 


Instead of setting the date and time with the DOS DATE Setting the Date 
and TIME commands, you can double-click on the Date/ and Time 

Time icon. Just type in a new date or time, or click on the 
arrows to adjust the date and time shown. 


Date/Time 


Date & Time 


Date 
| E 20/92 | 


Time 
| 07: 20: 36 am | 
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Other Options 


iterators 


306 Enhanead 


Use the International option to change the format of the 
date and time. 

Use the International icon to set different formats for 
the date and time, currency, measurements (English or 
metric), and number formats. When you double-click on 
this icon, you'll see the International dialog box. If you’re 
using Windows in English, you probably won’t need to 
change the settings, except maybe for date and time, if 
you want military-style dates and times, like 15 March 1991 
and 23:55. 


International 


Country: 
Language: 
Keyboard Layout: 
Measurement: 


List Separator: 
Date Format Currency Format 
2/20/92 thangs $1.22 
Thursday, February 20,1992 ($1.22) 


Time Format Number Format 
07:33:54 AM 1,234.22 |; 


If you’re running a network, you'll see a Network icon 
in the Control Panel. Use it to change your user ID, switch 
to a different password, and so forth. The dialog box you 
see will depend on the network you’re connected to. 

Use the Ports icon to specify the settings for the com- 
munications ports (COM1, COM2, and so forth) your 
computer uses. If you buy a modem or a serial printer 
(like some laser printers) or attach a serial mouse to one 
of these ports, you may need to change the settings. What- 
ever hardware you bought should have a manual with it 
that tells you what settings to use. 

If your computer is a 386, you'll see an icon for 386 En- 
hanced mode. If you’re an advanced user, you can use it to 
fine-tune how Windows uses memory and interacts with 
non-Windows applications and devices like printers and 
modems. 
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Windows 3.1 lets you add sounds—and more—to your sys- 
tem. To play sounds, you must have installed a sound card 
and speakers in your computer. Once that’s installed, you 
can click on the Sound icon and assign a sound to a spe- 
cific “event,” such as when Windows is requesting more 
information or sounding a warning. 

The Drivers Control Panel is necessary for installing 
drivers—software that controls, or “drives” various devices 
that you add, such as videodisc players and CD-ROM 
drives to take advantage of Windows 3.1’s multimedia ca- 
pabilities. Once you’ve installed the drivers via this Drivers 
Control Panel, you can use the Media Player accessory to 
play animation and sound files. 


In addition to customizing Windows with the Control 
Panel, you can also customize Windows Help. If you find 
that there are Help topics you refer to over and over, you 
can mark them with a bookmark so that you can locate 
them quickly. Choose Bookmark and then Define from 
the Help menu when the topic you want to create the 
bookmark for is displayed. Then enter a short name for 
your bookmark and click OK. After you’ve created a book- 
mark, you can quickly locate that topic by choosing 
Bookmark and then clicking on the name you gave it. 
Windows will take you straight to that topic. 

You can also annotate Help topics with personal notes 
about your own problem areas and things you forget all 
the time. To do this, choose Edit and then Annotate from 
the Help menu. You'll see a notepad where you can write 
your notes. After you’ve annotated a topic, you'll see a pa- 
per clip next to its name. 


Bookmark Define 


Bookmark Name: 


Using Sound 


Media Player 


Customizing Help 
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Quick Tips 
To 


Change the screen 
colors 


Change the desktop 
pattern 


Choose a deskiop 
wallpaper 


Choose a screen saver 


Change the windows’ 
border width, icon 
spacing, grid, and/or 
cursor blink rate 


Change the rate keys 
repeat 

Change the way 

the mouse operates 


Change the system 
date and time 


Change the date 
and time format 


Create a Help 
bookmark 


Annotate a Help topic 
with your own notes 


You can even copy annotations and paste them into 
other annotations or paste text from documents into 
annotations. | 

Here’s a tip: Instead of annotating a help window or 
making a bookmark for it, if you want to keep it handy 
during a session with Windows, just find the topic you 
need and then minimize the window. 


Here’s a rundown of the techniques you saw in this chapter. 
Do 


Click on the Control Panel’s Color icon; then choose 
a color scheme or create your own. 


Click on the Desktop icon; then choose Edit Pattern. 


Click on the Desktop icon; then choose a walipaper. 
Click on the Desktop icon; then choose a screen saver. 


Click on the Desktop icon and choose any of these. 


Click on the Keyboard icon and change the key 
repeat rate. 


Click on the Mouse icon and set the tracking speed, 
left/right-handed mouse, etc. 


Click on the Date and Time icon. 
Click on the International icon. 


Go to the topic and choose Bookmark from the Help 
menu. 


Go to the topic and choose Annotate; then type the 
notes. 
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You probably installed a printer when you installed Win- 
dows, or maybe someone else set it up for you. If you’ve 
been printing just fine with no problems, you may not 
even be interested in this chapter. But if you haven't in- 
stalled a printer, if you’ve bought new fonts for your 
printer, or if you’re having trouble printing, you may find 
some valuable information here. 


Windows uses a special utility called the Print Manager to 
do printing. It automatically takes over when you print 
and sends your print jobs to your printer so that you can 
keep right on working. If you send a big document to be 
printed, though, you may have to wait just a bit for it to get 
to the Print Manager. 

You'll see the Print Manager icon at the bottom of the 
screen while it’s printing your documents, if the desktop’s 
not covered with windows. 

To check on what the Print Manager is up to, click on 
its icon. (It’s in the Main group if the Print Manager isn’t 
printing.) You can also press Ctrl+Esc to bring up the 
Task List and then select Print Manager. You'll see the 
Print Manager window. It shows you the status of all your 
print jobs and lets you change the order they’ll be printed 
in, among other things. 


The Print 
Manager 


Print Manager 
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Changing the Print 
Queue 


Stop That Job! 


> Tip: Stopping printing 
everything. 


Print Manager 


View Options Help 
| sgecgceced The Apple Laserwriter 1] NTX on LPT1 
(Local) i is Printing 


= VWrite - DOC.WRI O% of 11K 8:00 AM 2/20/1 99) 


Epson Fx-85 on LPT1 [Idle] 


As you send each print job, Print Manager places it in a 
queue, or lineup, and prints each one in the order it gets 
them, like a short-order cook. You can look at how the 
documents are lined up in this print queue and change 
the order they’ll be printed in, if you’re in a rush for a par- 
ticular document. 


ade = 
LLiC 


ee Be Bee ada at Aa ia 4“ { 


To change th wic pring Of caer, just ar ag the icon o 
document to a new location in the print queue. You can’t 
change the order of the one that’s printing, though (it has 
a little printer icon to the left of it). 

As you print, you may need to stop the printer tempo- 
rarily (“pause” it) to stop a paper jam or whatever. To do 
this, click on the Pause button. When you've fixed the 
problem, click the Resume button. 


If you want to cancel printing of a document that’s being 
printed nght now, click the Delete button. You'll be asked 
to confirm that you really want to stop printing, so click 
Cancel in the dialog box. The printer may not stop right 
away because it will continue to print whatever part of the 
document has already been sent to it. If you can’t live with 
that, there’s always a power switch on your printer. 

If you decide that you’d rather not print a document 
that’s waiting in the queue, select it by a on it; then 
click Delete. 

If you want to cancel printing everything, here’s the 
quick way: just exit the Print Manager (choose Exit from 
the Options menu or double-click on the Control icon). 
You'll be asked if that’s really what you want to do. 
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To close the Print Manager window without canceling 
all your printing, minimize it by clicking on the Minimize 
icon in the upper-right corner. 


You can use the Print Manager’s Options menu to speed 
up the printing process. Normally Windows divides the 
time it pays attention to your programs and to printing 
about equally. You can choose High Priority to allocate 
more attention to printing (and thus speed it up and per- 
haps slow down your work in a program) or Low Priority if 
the work you’re doing is more important than how fast 
your documents get printed. 


The Print Manager sometimes needs to get your attention 
to deal with printing problems. Your printer may have run 
out of paper, or paper may have jammed inside it, for ex- 
ample. Normally it will beep once at you and then flash 
the Print Manager’s icon (or the Print Manager’s title bar, 
if you've got it open as a window). You can change the way 
the Print Manager gets your attention to either have it 
beep and show you a message box whenever it needs your 
care, no matter what program you’re running, or have the 
Print Manager ignore the condition and just stop printing 
whenever it has to. Use the Options menu to change how 
you want this to work. 


If you’re sharing printers with other users on a network, 
printing is just a little different. If you’re using the Print 
Manager over a network, you'll need to choose Network 
Settings and connect to the net via the Options menu. 

In some cases it may be faster to print to the network 
directly. If this is true on your particular network, choose 
Network Settings and check the Print Net Jobs Direct box. 

When you do network printing, you don’t see the Print 
Manager’s icon, so don’t even bother looking for it. If you 
need to see the Print Manager’s window, select the Print 
Manager from the Main group. 


Print Manager 
Options 


Getting Messages 


Network Printing 
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Printing from __ If you're printing a document from a non-Windows pro- 
Non-Windows gram, you don’t use the Print Manager at all. You just 
Programs print as you normally would from that program. (Some- 


Adding Printers 


Print 


times—a very few sometimes—your document won't print 
until you exit from Windows.) 

You may run into trouble if you try to print some docu- 
ments from a non-Windows program and then go over to 
Windows and print with the Print Manager. Windows may 
get confused with all this happening at the same time. 
Print non-Windows documents and then print from Win- 
dows, or vice versa. It doesn’t matter which you do first; 
just don’t do both together and you shouldn’t have any 
problems. 

As a last resort, if you're having trouble printing a non- 
Windows document, you can probably convert it into a 
format that a Windows program can use. For example, 
most word processing programs let you convert their 
format) or to some “generic word processor” format. The 
Notepad and Windows Write can accept and print these 
files. Microsoft Excel, if you have it, can read dBASE and 
Lotus 1-2-3 files, as well as other spreadsheet formats. 


You probably installed a printer when you installed Win- 
dows, or someone else did. But if you buy a new printer, 
you may need to know how to install it. This section will 
tell you how in general, but there’s a lot of online help 
available as you install a particular printer. As you're in- 
stalling, as soon as you select your printer, choose Help to 
get specific help about that model of printer. 

To install a new printer, first find the Windows Setup 
disks. You’re going to need one of them. Then double- 
click the Control Panel’s Printers icon. You'll see the 
Printers dialog box, and it should list any printers that 
have already been installed. 

You can install more than one printer, and they don’t 
all have to be connected to your computer. If you have 
one kind of printer at home and another one at work, you 
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can install both of them so that you can format documents 
for your work printer even if you’re working at home. On 
second thought, maybe you'd rather not do this, so you'll 
have an excuse for not working at home. 


Printe is 


Default Printer 
Apple LaserwWriter II NTX on LPT1: 
Installed Printers: 


[Epson FX-85 on LPT1: 


Use Print Manager 


Click on Add; then select your printer from the list that 
appears. To go quickly to the name of your printer, type 
the first letter of its name (very handy if yours is a Wang). 
You can then use the down arrow to move to the each 
printer name you want. When your printer is highlighted, 
click Install. You'll be asked to insert a Windows Setup disk 
(the screen will tell you which one) so that Windows can 
copy the information it needs. 

If your printer isn’t listed, there are two easy things you 
can do. First, you can get out your printer manual and see 
if it will emulate another printer that is on the list. Second, 
you can choose Generic/Text Only. With it, you can print 
your documents with text but no graphics, at least until 
you get a call in to Microsoft about what to do about in- 
stalling your printer. The phone number for Windows 
technical support is (206) 637-7098. They’re constantly 
adding support for more printers. 

You can also choose Unlisted Printer, but you'll need to 
know where your printer driver files are (and what they 
are), because you'll be asked to tell Windows that. 


After you choose which printer you want to install, click Setting up Your 
Setup. You’ll see a Setup box specifically for the printer Printer 

you re installing. What you can choose depends on the 

printer (this box is for a HP DeskJet 500). 
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The Default Printer 


Fonts 


cc HP DeskJet 500 
Resolution: 

Paper Size: 

Paper Source: 

Memory: 


Orientation 


S © Portrait 
© ie 


Cartridges [max: 2) 


Click Options to specify other things you can choose 
about this printer, such as the print quality and the dark- 
ness of printed graphics. Click Fonts to install any 


additional fonts vou’ve bought for you 
After you’ve got everything as you want it, click OK. You'll 
return to the Printers dialog box, where you can choose 
which printer you want to be the default printer—the one 
you want to print with. Windows prints with the default 
printer, even though you may have several printers 
installed. 

Look in the Default Printer box to see which printer 
Windows is going to use as your default printer. If the 
printer listed there isn’t the one you want to print with, 
double-click on the name of the printer you do want to 
print with. All of your installed printers are listed right 
there on the screen. 


If you’re brand-new to Windows, you may be surprised to 
find out that you can now change fonts on the screen! 
Windows comes with several different fonts that are auto- 
matically installed in your system, depending on what kind 
of printer you have and what kind of display monitor 
you're using. If you don’t believe me, go into Windows 
Write and use the Character menu to change fonts. 
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Windows 3.1 comes with new TrueType fonts that are 
automatically installed when you install Windows. What’s 
neat about these TrueType fonts is that they look on the 
screen just as they’ll look in your printed documents. And 
because they take up a lot less room on your hard disk, 
you can store lots more fonts. 

TrueType fonts are different from the fonts you may 
have been using because a mathematical language is used 
to create them. As a result, you can have fonts in all sorts 
of weird sizes, like 11.5 points. And because you don’t 
have to have an expensive PostScript printer to print 
TrueType fonts, you can get the sophisticated effects of 
PostScript on LaserJets and some dot-matrix printers, too. 

But let’s back up and review font basics. 


A font is basically a collection of characters in a particular 
typeface. All printers, even laser printers, have at least one 
font built into them, and it’s usually Courier, which looks 
like this: 


Courier 


Yes, it’s supposed to look like a typewriter, but why anyone 
would want to have an expensive laser printer produce “type- 
writer” type is beyond me. Courier is a monospaced font, 
which means that each letter takes up the same amount 
of space as any other letter. With a proportionally spaced 
font, like the ones used on this book, each letter takes up a 
different amount or space; for example, an 7 takes up less 
space than an m. Looks better, yes? 

There are basically two different types of fonts : serif 
fonts, which have little things at the ends of the letters, like 
the text of this book, and sans serif fonts, which have very 
clean lines and are like the text used for the headings in 
this book. Purists say that serif fonts are easier to read if 
you re reading a lot at one stretch. I agree with them. 

The fonts you see on your screen are called screen fonts, 
which you'll also see called bitmapped fonts. They represent 
what you get in your documents. Your display monitor often 
can't display everything just exactly as it will be printed, al- 
though line breaks and so on are displayed correctly. 


Font Basics 
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Adding Fonts 


The fonts used to print documents are called printer 
fonts. You'll probably have a wider variety of printer fonts to 
choose from than screen fonts, but Windows will represent 
the font that’s chosen as closely as it can on the screen. 

Then TrueType came along. With TrueType fonts, screen 
fonts and printer fonts are the same thing, which simplifies 
things immensely. You can tell TrueType fonts from the oth- 
ers because they’ll either have (TrueType) or (TT) listed 
next to them in your programs’ dialog boxes,and they won't 
show a point size next to them because they’re available in all 
point sizes. 

There are also plotter fonts, which are also called stroke 
fonts. These will look the same on any printer, but they're 
not very pretty, and they’re very slow to print. An old joke 
has it that they’re called stroke fonts because a typesetter 
had one when he saw them. 

Fonts are also described in terms of size. A font’s size is 
measured in points (1/72 of an inch). Commonly used 
sizes in printed documents are 10- or 12-point type for 
text (roughly corresponding to Pica or Elite on a type- 
writer) and larger point sizes, such as 14 points, for 
headings. Dot-matrix printers also use the notation cpi 
(characters per inch) for font sizes. . 


To add new screen fonts, double-click on the Fonts icon. 
You'll see the Fonts dialog box. As you click on each font, a 
sample of what the characters in the font look like is shown 


Installed Fonts: 
Lucida Arrows (TrueType) 
L De) 


larade Bright Demibold A ruel ype) 
Lucida Bright Demibold Italic (TrueType) 
Lucida Bright Italic [TrueT une} 


This is a scalable TrueType font which can be 
displayed on the screen and printed on your printer. 


Size of Font on Disk: 61 KB 
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at the bottom of the box. If you see several different sizes 
listed for a font, that means that it's available only in those 
sizes. If no size is shown, it’s a TrueType font or a plotter font, 
and the screen will tell you which. 


Installed Fonts: 


MS Serif 8.10,12,14.18.24 (EGA res) 
MS Serif 8,10,12.14,18.24 (VGA res) 


Scrupt (Plotter] 
Small Fonts (8514/a res) 
Small Fonts (EGA res 


This is a bitmap or vector font. 


Size of Font on Disk: 12 KB 


To add new screen or TrueType fonts that you purchase 
to the list, click on Add. Windows will search its system direc- 
tory for all files ending in .FON. Click other directory folders 
to locate the directory where your fonts are stored. If you’re 
installing fonts from floppy drive A or B, click on its icon. 

To install printer fonts, click on the Printers icon in the 
Control Panel. Then click on the printer you want to install 
the fonts for, in the list of installed printers, and click on Setup. 
Click Fonts. (If there's no Fonts button, you can’t add new fonts 
to that particular printer.) Click on it to go to the Font Installer. 


HP Font Installer 


HP DeskJet Plus on LPT1: 


No fonts installed 


© "Permanent © Temporary 


To install new fonts. click on the [Add fonts] button. 
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Saving Disk Space 


Font Managers 


You can then click on Add Fonts... or the ever-useful 
Help button. If you click Add, Windows will ask you to in- 
sert the disk with the font files on it in drive A:. If you’ve 
already copied the font files onto your hard disk, fill out 
the dialog box with the name of the drive and directory 
where the files are. Windows will then search the floppy 
disk or the directory on your hard disk and display a list of 
all the font files it finds. Click Help if you need help in- 
stalling them; the procedure is slightly different for 
different kinds of printers. 

Your printer may have printer fonts that Windows 
doesn’t have screen fonts for. That’s OK. Windows will 
substitute a font on the screen that’s about the same as 
the printer font. It just won’t look exactly as it will when 
it’s printed. 


Fonts use up a lot of memory. If there’s one you never use, 
you can free up some disk space by deleting it. There’s a 
Remove box for screen fonts and a Delete box for printer 
fonts, depending on which dialog box you’re looking at. 

If you want to make the most of your disk space, use 
TrueType fonts only. Since you don’t have to store sepa- 
rate bitmapped versions of each point size you want to use, 
they take up a lot less space than regular fonts. If you want 
to stick to TrueType exclusively, click the TrueType but- 
ton in the Fonts dialog box and make sure that they’re 
enabled and that you’ve checked that you want to use 
them in all your applications. You can then delete other 
fonts that are cluttering up your disk, but don’t delete the 
MS Sans Serif font (called Helv in Windows 3.0), because 
it’s the one that’s used in dialog boxes. (You can probably 
get rid of those plotter fonts, though.) 


You can also purchase font management programs that 
will help you manage your fonts. ATM (Adobe Type Man- 
ager) is one of these, but there are lots of others 
(Bitstream’s FaceLift, MicroLogic’s MoreFonts, 
LaserTools’ Fonts-on-the-Fly, etc.) What these programs 
do is create screen fonts for you as they’re required, so 
that you don't have to store separate bitmapped fonts for 
each point size you want to see on the screen. These font 
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managers also scale and generate the fonts and print them 
on any printer that Windows supports, so here again you 
get the benefits of PostScript without having to buy an ex- 
pensive PostScript printer. If you aren’t using TrueType 
fonts exclusively, get yourself a font management program. 


Sometimes things don’t always work as you’d like them to, 
and printing is one area where this seems to happen more 
frequently than most of us would like. If the printer won’t 
print, here are a few things to check for, more or less in 
order of difficulty. | 

Check to see that it’s on. Check that it has paper. See if 
the cables are tightly connected. 

In Windows, go to the Print Manager and check the 
printer queue. Try deleting all the print jobs except the 
top one. If that doesn’t do it, check to see that the printer 
you've intended to print the document on is the default 
printer. 

If you can only print one document at a time, the best 
bet is that the Print Manager has gotten turned off. Like- 
wise, if you can’t continue working on something else 
while your document is printing, the Print Manager’s off. 
Go to the Printers icon in the Control Panel and check 
that Use Print Manager box. 

Try printing from Notepad or Write. If you can print 
from there, the problem is probably in your application 
program, not in Windows. | 

Try printing with the Print Manager off and see if that 
will solve the problem. 

If you’ve tried all these things and it still won’t print, 
exit Windows and try printing from another program. If it 
prints from there, you know the problem is somewhere in 
Windows. Go back into Windows and double-check your 
setup, including the Printer Setup dialog box in whatever 
program you're trying to print from (it'll be on the Print 
menu). If all else fails, install your printer again. If it still 
won’t work, call Microsoft (206/637-7098). Before you 
call, make sure that you know the printer’s make and 
model, what program (and its version) you’re using, and 
what you've done so far to try to solve the problem. 


Troubleshooting 


Printing 
Problems 
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Sometimes the printer will print, but you won’t like 
what you see. Check out the PRINTERS.WRI file that 
comes with Windows (it’s a Write document) and see if it 
has any hints about your specific printer. 

Sometimes the problem is that you’re not getting the 
fonts you asked for. If this happens, it’s probably one of 
two things: either the fonts aren’t there (you forgot to 
download them, or you may have turned the printer off, 
or there may have been a power failure, or you may not 
have shoved your font cartridge all the way into its slot) or 
your printer’s out of memory. Fonts are memory hogs, 
and if you’re printing graphics, too, you can easily run out 
of printer memory. To get around this, print the docu- 
ment using the printer’s built-in fonts or use fewer fonts in 
the document. Split the document into smaller files, if it’s 
lots of graphics that’s causing the problem. 

If the problem is that the fonts on the screen don’t 
match the fonts you see in your document, you’re prob- 
ably not using TrueType and not using a font 
management program. What’s happening is that Windows 
is using a font that looks like the printer font your docu- 
ment is calling for, but it isn’t quite the same. To make 
sure that what you see is what you get, use TrueType, geta 
font management package, or make sure that each font 
you install has matching screen fonts for each of its printer 
fonts. 
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Here’s a rundown of the techniques you saw in this Quick Tips 


chapter: 


To 


Print a non-Windows 
document 


Check on the Print 
Manager 


Change a document’s 
position in the 
print queue 


Pause the printer 
Resume printing 


Stop printing a job 
or remove a job from 
the queue 


Cancel printing 
everything 


Close the Program 
Manager without 
cancelling printing 


Add a new printer 
Add new screen fonts 


Add new printer fonts 


Use the print command in the program. 


Click on its icon, or press Ctrl+Esc and choose it from the 
Task List 


Drag the document’s icon or use Ctrl-Up or -Down arrow 
in the Print Manager screen. 


Click Pause or press Alt+P. 
Click Resume or press Alt+R. 
Click Delete or press Alt+D. 


Double-click on the Print Manager’s Control icon or 
choose Exit from the Options menu. 


Click on its Minimize icon. 


Click on the Control Panel’s Printers icon. 
Click on the Control Panel’s Fonts icon. 


Click on the Control Panel’s Printers icon. 
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(Trouble- 
shooting) 


Help! My system locked up during setup. You're going to 
need to restart your computer. But before you try running 
Setup again, check your AUTOEXEC.BAT file and see if 
there are any commands in it that start memory-resident 
programs running. To read it, give this command at the 
DOS prompt: type autoexec.bat | more. If there are any, read 
the file SETUP.TXT that comes with Windows. It’s on Disk 
1. To read it, assuming it’s in drive A, give this command 
at the DOS prompt: type a:setup.ixt | more. To see each 
page, press Enter. To get out of it, press Ctrl+C. 

The SETUP.TXT file may give you instructions about 
changing your AUTOEXEC.BAT file. If you have to do 
that, first make a copy of your AUTOEXEC.BAT file just in 
case you edit something vital. At the command line, give 
this command: copy autoexec.bat autoexec.xxx. That way, you 
can always get your original file back by renaming 
AUTOEXEC.XXX AUTOEXEC.BAT. 

Now, as for editing it. You can edit it in your word process- 
ing program. Remember to save it in ASCII format or DOS 
Text format, whatever your program calls it. If you’re run- 
ning DOS 5, you can edit it in the Editor by giving this 
command at the command line: edit autoexec.bat. The DOS 5 
Editor automatically saves files in ASCII format, so you don’t 
have to worry about any special format. 

Now try running Setup again. If it still doesn’t work 
right, try starting Setup with this command setup /i. This 
will allow you to do a custom setup and tell Windows 
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Mouse Problems 


Problems as You 


Work 


exactly what system components you have (better figure it 
out first; get out all those manuals). Sometimes Windows 
doesn’t correctly determine what hardware you have. 


My mouse won’t work! There are two kinds of mice, bus 
mice and serial mice. A serial mouse usually has a round 
connector and a bus mouse has a big plug-type connec- 
tor. If you have a serial mouse, make sure it’s attached to 
the COM] or COM2 port on the back of your computer. 
If it’s on COM3 or COM4, it won’t work with Windows. 
Get out your manual or call a friend if you can’t figure out 
which port’s which. I never can. 


The mouse pointer jumps all over the screen! The sim- 
plest explanation of all is that your mouse needs cleaning. 
They pick up all sorts of dirt and lint in their moving 
parts, or balls. 

You can use the Mouse Control Panel to change the 
mouse’s tracking speed (see Chapter 6 for details), and 
that may clear up the problem. If that doesn’t do it, the 
problem’s probably being caused by something called an 
“interrupt conflict,” and you'll need to get out your mouse 
manual and figure it out. 


I’m out of memory! How can you tell? Your system runs 
slowly. Your hard disk in-use light keeps blinking, indicat- 
ing that Windows is furiously swapping data around to 
make the best use of what little memory you have. If this is 
happening, close a few programs. Minimize as many icons 
as you can. Don’t use wallpaper. Empty the Clipboard. Get 
out of aii non-Windows programs. That should do it. 


It’s running so s-l-o-w... If this only happens from time to 
time, you’re probably low on memory. Close a few pro- 
grams. There are other, more major things you can do to 
optimize memory, but this is the easiest. The others in- 
volve changing various software settings, working with 
your hardware, or both. If it runs slow all the time, you 
probably need one of these harder solutions. 
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Help! | can’t get out of my program! If you’re in a non- 
Windows program, you'll need to do whatever is normal in 
that program to exit from it. Double-clicking on the Con- 
trol icon in a non-Windows program won't let you exit 
from the program. 

If exiting in the normal way doesn’t do it, try pressing 
Esc. Then press Alt+Tab and see if you don’t get back to 
Windows. If not, try pressing Ctrl+Alt+Del. In Windows 
3.1, this will quit your application without shutting down 
your system. When you press Ctrl+Alt+Del, you'll see a 
message about what you can do. 


It just beeps at me! Check the title bar. If it says “Select” 
or “Mark,” press the right mouse button, or press Esc. If it 
says “Scroll,” press one of the arrow keys, or press Esc. 
What’s happening is that Windows thinks you want to se- 
lect something to put on the Clipboard or scroll through 
the document. 

If it doesn’t say “Select” or “Mark” or “Scroll” on the 
title bar, press Alt+Enter. If that doesn’t work, press 
Ctrl+Alt+Del to quit the program you’re running without 
shutting down your system. 


When I press a key, something else happens! If you 
press a key combination that you expect will do one thing 
and it does another, you’re probably using a shortcut key. 
Go out to the Program Manager, highlight the icon of the 
program you were running, and choose Properties from 
the File menu. Check to see if any shortcut keys have been 
assigned to the program. If not, and it’s happening in a 
non-Windows program, check the program’s program in- 
formation file (PIF). Double-click on the PIF Editor’s icon 
in the Main group; then choose Open. You'll see a list of 
all the PIFs that Windows has created. Pick the one for the 
program that’s causing the trouble; then click the Ad- 
vanced button you'll see in the dialog box that appears. At 
the bottom of the box, you'll see ~) shortcuts that are re- 
served for that program. 
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Problems with 
Non-Windows 
Programs 


| tiled all the windows, but | still can’t see everything! 
The Program Manager’s probably in the way. Minimize it. 


| Can’t paste into my non-Windows program! You’re 
probably trying to paste graphics, and you won’t be able 
to. There’s nothing wrong with you or your program. It 
just won’t work. You can only paste text into most non- 
Windows programs. 

If you’re not trying to paste graphics, try this. Open the 
program’s PIF (see above) and see is Allow Fast Paste is 
checked. If it is, uncheck it. 


~ How the *&*% do | select things to copy to the Clipboard 


in a non-Windows program? If you’ve got a mouse and 
can run the program in a window, you shouldn’t have any 
problem. Just select with the mouse and use the Control 
menu's Edit menu to copy. The Windows mouse will take 
over whenever a program’s in a window, so your program 
doesn’t even have to support a mouse. 

If you've got a mouse but can only run the program full- 
screen, you shouldn't have any problem, either, as long as 
the program you're using can use a mouse. You just use 
the mouse to select things. 

If the program will run in a window and you don? have 
a mouse, it’s even more complicated. Press Al+-Space bar 
to open the window's Control menu; then choose Edit 
and Mark. You can then use the keyboard to select text to 
be copied to the Clipboard. Put the cursor at the start of 
what you want to copy, press the Shift key, and then press 
the arrow keys until what you want to copy is highlighted. 
Press Alt+Space bar again and choose Copy. 

If your program can’t run in a window and you don’t 
have a mouse, you’re out of luck. 


When I copy spreadsheet data, it’s all jumbled up! 
You're probably using a nonproportional font. With this 
kind of font, each letter or number takes up a different 
amount of space. Use a nonproportional font like Cou- 
rier, or put tabs between the columns. 
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| can’t run my non-Windows programs! During Setup, 
Windows looks for non-Windows programs and creates 
program information files (PIFs) for them. If you start a 
non-Windows program that there’s no PIF for (one that 
you ve added after setting up Windows, for example), 
Windows uses a default PIF. If your program isn’t running, 
you can try editing its PIF or modifying the default PIF 
(use the PIF Editor and enter _default.com as the Program 
Filename). These topics are pretty advanced, so better 
click away on the Help button or get out one of those big- 
ger books or the Windows manual. 


What was that phone number again? Microsoft Product 
Support is (206) 637-7098. But before you call, read all the 
text files that came with Windows to see if there’s a hint in 
them about your problem. If you’re still stuck, make sure 
that you have a pretty good idea of what your system is— 
what kind of hardware you have, the directory where 
Windows is installed, what kind of mouse you’re using, 
and so forth. Make notes on what you were doing when 
the problem occurred, and what you’ve tried so far to fix 
it. It will also be helpful to print out a copy of your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT and CONFIG.SYS files or have them 
handy on the screen, because whoever answers the phone 
at Microsoft will probably ask you what’s in them. 


Getting 
More Help 
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Fiere’s How 


To 


Add a document 
to a program item 


Add a program to a 
group via Setup 


Add an item to a 
Program Manager group 
from the File Manager 


Add an item to a group 


Add a new printer 
Add new fonts 


Annotate a Help topic 
with your own notes 


Associate documents 
with a program 


APPENDIX 


Do 


Add the document’s name to the end of the 
line in the Program Item Properties dialog box. 
(Choose New from the Program Manager’s File 
menu; then choose New Program Item.) 


Double-click on the Setup icon (Main group); 
choose Options and then Set Up Applications. 


Open both a File Manager window and a group 
window. Drag the program’s icon from the File 
Manager to the group. 


Copy or move the program’s icon into the group 
(press Ctrl and drag to copy it; drag to move it). Or 
choose New from the Program Manager’s File menu; 
click Program Item; fill out a description and a 
command line. | 


Click on the Control Panel’s Printer icon. 
Click on the Control Panel’s Fonts icon. 


Go to the topic and choose Annotate; then type the 
notes. 


Select the document and choose Associate from 
the File Manager’s File menu; then choose the 
program you want to associate it with. 
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To 


Cancel a print job 


Cancel printing everything 


Cascade windows 


Change the file 
information display 


Change how File Manager 


windows appear 


Change an item’s icon 


Change the system 
date and time 


Change print speed, 
message method, or 
print on a network 


Change a group’s name 
Change the current drive 


Change the rate 
keys repeat 


Change the screen colors 


Change the way the 
mouse operates 


Change a document's 
position in the 
print queve 


Change the windows’ 
border width, icon 
spacing, grid, and/or 
cursor blink rate 


Do 


Highlight the job and click Delete in the Print 
Manager window, or press Alt+D. 


Double-click on the Print Manager’s 
Control icon or choose Exit from the Options menu. 


Choose Cascade from the Windows menu, or 
press Shift+F5. 


Use the View menu and choose All File Detaissl or 
Partial Details. 


Use the Options menu. 


Click Change Icon in the Program Item Properties 
dialog box. 


Click on the Control Panel’s Date and Time icon. 


Use the Print Manager’s Options menu. 


Click its icon; choose File and then Properties. 
Click on a drive icon . 


Click on the Keyboard icon and change the key 
repeat rate (Control Panel). 


Click on the Control Panel’s Color icon; then choose 
a color scheme or create your own. 


Click on the Mouse icon and set the tracking speed, 
left/right handed mouse, etc. 


Drag the document’s icon or use Ctrl-Up or -Down 
arrow in the Print Manager screen. 


Click on the Control Panel’s Desktop icon and 
choose any of these. 
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To 


Change the desktop 
pattern 


Choose a desktop 
wallpaper 


Choose an item in a 
dialog box 


Choose a screen saver 


Close the File 
Manager 


Close a window 


Close a group window 


Close the Program 
Manager without 
cancelling printing 


Collapse a branch 


Copy a program icon 
to another group 


Copy text 


Copy files and directories 
on the same disk 


Copy files and directories 
onto a different disk 


Copy floppy disks 


Create a Help bookmark 


Do 
Click on the Control Panel’s Desktop icon; then 
choose Edit Pattern. 


Click on the Control Panel’s Desktop icon; then 
choose a wallpaper. 


Click on the selection, or type Alt+Jetter (where letter 
is the letter in the box). 


Click on the Desktop icon; then choose a screen 
saver. 


_ Choose Exit from the File menu, or double-click on 


the File Manager’s Control icon, or choose End Task 
for the File Manager from the Task List. 


Double-click on its Control icon (or press Ctrl+F4 or 
Alt+F4). 


Double-click on its Control icon or press Ctrl+F4. 


Click on its Minimize icon. 


Press — or choose Collapse Branch. 


Press Ctrl and drag it. 


Select; then choose Copy from an Edit menu (or 
press Ctrl+Ins or Ctrl+C). 


Select; then Ctrl-drag, or press F8 and use the 
Copy command. 


Select; then drag, or press F8 and use the Copy 
command. 


Choose Copy Disk from the File Manager’s Disk 
menu. 


Go to the topic and choose Bookmark from the 
Help menu. 
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To 


Create a new group 
Create a new directory 


Cut text 


Delete a group 
Delete a file or directory 
Deselect all files 


Exit from the 
Program Manager 


Exit from Windows 


Expand all the 
subdirectories of all of 
the directories 


Expand all the selected 
directory’s subdirectories 


Expand a selected 
directory one level 
(assuming it’s got 
a -on it) 


Get help 


Go to DOS 


Do 


Choose New from the Program Manager’s File menu; 
click Program Group; fill out a description and a 
command line. 


Click on the directory you want the new one to 
appear under, then choose Create Directory from the 
File Manager’s File menu. 


Select; then choose Cut from an Edit menu (or press 
Shift+Del or Ctrl+X). 


Click its icon an+ press Del. 
Select it; then choose Delete from the File menu. 
Press Ctrl+\. 


Double-click on its Control icon, or highlight 
Program Manager and click on End Task in the Task 
List, or press Alt+F4 when the Program Manager 
window is active. 


Exit from the Program Manager. 


Press Ctrl-+* or choose Expand All from the Tree 
menu. 


Press * or choose Expand Branch from the Tree 
menu (File Manager). 


Press -, click on it, or choose Expand One Level 
from the Tree menu (File Manager). 


Disk menu. 


Click on Help on the menu bar, press Alt+H, or 
press Fl. 


Click on the DOS Prompt icon in the Main group. 
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To 


Go up one level 


Maximize a group 
window 


Maximize a window 
Minimize a window 


Move between group 
windows 


Move to another selection 
in the same window 


Move files and directories 
Move a window 
Move through a window 


Move a program icon to 
another group 


Move within 
adialog box 


Move files and directories 
onto a different disk 
Open a document 


Open a new document 


Open a directory folder 


Do 


Click on [..]in a directory window (press Home to go 
directly to it). 

Double-click on its title bar or click on its 

Maximize icon. 


Click on its Maximize icon or choose Maximize from 
its Control menu. 


Click on its Minimize icon or choose Minimize from 
its Control menu. 


Click in the one you want, or press Ctrl+F6 or 
Ctrl+Tab. 


Click or use the arrow keys. 


Select; then drag, or press F7 and use the Move 
on the same disk command. 


Drag it by its title bar or use the Control menu's 
Move command. 


Drag or click in the scroll bars, or click on the 
arrow icons. In text windows, press PgUp or PgDn. 


Drag it. 


Click in it, or press Tab to move forward or Shift+Tab 
to move backward. 


Select; then Alt-drag, or press F7 and use the 
Move command. 


Choose Open from a File menu (or press Alt-F and 
type O). 

Choose New from a File menu (or press Alt-F and 
type N). 

Double-click on its icon or press Enter when the icon 
is highlighted. 
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To 


Open a window 


Paste 


Pause the printer 


Print files on the default 
printer 


Print a Windows 
document 


Print a non-Windows 
document 


Rename a file or 
directory 


Restore a window 
to its previous size 


Resume printing 
Return to Windows 


from DOS 


Run a program from the 
Program Manager 

Save a document 

Save a new document 


Scroll a list dialog box 


Search for a file 


Do 


Double-click on its icon or press Enter when the icon 
is highlighted. 


Select; then choose Paste from an Edit menu (or 
press Shif+Ins or Ctrl+V). 


Click Pause in the Print Manager window or 
press Alt+P. 


Select the document and choose Print from the File 
Manager’s File menu or drag the document icon to 
the minimized Printer Manager. 


Choose Print from the File menu to use the Windows 
Print Manager. 


Use the print command in the program. 


Select it; then choose Rename from the File 
Manager’s File menu. 


Click on its Restore icon or choose Restore from its 
Control menu. 


Click Resume in the Print Manager window or 


press Alt+R. 
Type exit at the DOS prompt. 


Double-click on its icon. 


Choose Save from a File menu (or press Alt+F and 
type S). 
Choose Save As from a File menu (or press Alt+F and 


type A). 


Click on the up or down arrow in the scroll box, or 
type Alt-letter and then press the down arrow key. 


Select Search from the File Manager’s File menu. 
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To 


Search for a file by date 


See what’s on the 
Clipboard 


Select the first file 
in a directory window 


Select the last file 
in a directory window 


Select a file or directory 


Select from menus 


Select all files 


Select nonadjacent files 
directories 


Select adjacent files 
and directories 


Shrink a group window 
to an icon 


Size a window 


Start a program 


Start a program from 
the File Manager 


Do 


Select Sort by Date from the File Manager’s View 
menu. 


Double-click on the Clipboard icon in the Main 
group. 


Press Home. 
Press End. 


Click on it, or type the first letter of its name. 


Click on the item or press Alt and type the 
underlined letter or number. When the pull-down 
menu appears, click on the item, or type the 
underlined letter or number. You can also highlight 
the name with the arrow keys and press Enter. 


Press Ctrl-/. 
Ctrl-click. 


Shift-click, or use Shift and the arrow keys. 


Double-click on its Control menu or click on its 
Minimize icon. 


Drag it outward or inward by its corner, or use the 
Control menu’s Size command. 


Double-click on its icon, or choose Run from the 
Program Manager’s or File Manager’s File menu, or 
double-click on the DOS Prompt icon and use DOS, 
or press Enter when the icon is highlighted. 


Double-click on its icon, or use the Run command, 
or drag a document icon on top of its program file 
icon Or a minimized program icon, or double-click 
on an associated document icon. 
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APPENDIX A 


To 


Start a new document 


Start Windows 


Stop printing a job 
or remove a job from 
the queve 


Switch to a different 
program that’s running 


Switch to a different 


window 


Quit Windows 


Tile directory windows 


Tile windows 
Undo what you just did 


Use wildcards 
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Do 

Choose New from a File menu (or press Alt+F and 
type N). 

Type win at the DOS prompt. 


Click Delete or press Alt+D in the Print Manager. 


Press Alt+Tab or Alt+Esc. 


Click in it, or double-click on its name in the 
Task List, or press Alt+Tab to swtich to the Program 
Manager and open another window there. 


Double-click on the Program Manager’s Control 
icon, or highlight Program Manager and click on 
End Task in the Task List, or press AlttF4 when the 
Program Manager window is active. 


Press Shift+F4 or pickTile from the Window menu. 


Choose Tile from the Windows menu or press 
Shift+F4. 


Choose Undo from an Edit menu (or press 
Alt+Backspace). 


The * stands for any combination of characters, and 
? stands for any one character. 


APPENDIX 6B 


Shortcuts 


To Use 

General 

Get the help Contents Fl 

Open a file Enter 

Bring up the Task List Ctrl+Esc 

Cascade windows Shift+F5 

Tile windows Shift+F4 

Move to another selection in the same window Arrow keys 

Choose highlighted item from a menu Enter 

Cancel a menu Esc 

Move between menus Arrow keys 

Open and close a Control menu : Alt+Space bar; 
AlttHyphen 

Switch to the next open program Alt+Esc 

Switch to the next open program, restoring Alt+Tab 

minimized programs 

Toggle between full-screen and windowed sizes Alt+Enter 

Exit Windows (when Program Manager is active) Alt+F4 
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Appenpix B 


To 
In a document 


Copy 
Cut 


Paste 
Delete 
Move to the next or previous line 


Move to the next or previous word 


Move to the end or beginning of a line 


Move to the end or beginning 
of the document 


Move to the next or previous screen 


Undo what you just did 


In a dialog box 

Move between selections 
Move to a selection 

Move to the first or last item 
Open a drop-down list box 
Select an item in a list box 
Select a check box 

Select all items in a list box 
Select a command button 


Close the box without selecting 


Use 


Ctrl+Ins 

Shift+Del 

Shiftt+Ins 

Del 

Down arrow or Up arrow 


Ctrl+Right arrow or 
Ctrl+Left arrow 


End or Home 


Ctrl+End or 
Ctrl+Home 


PgDn or PgUp 
Alt+Backspace 


Tab or Shift+Tab 

Alt plus underlined letter 
Home or End 

Alt-Down arrow 

Space bar 

Space bar 

Ctrl-/ 

Enter 


Esc or Alt-F4 
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SHORTCUTS 


To 


To extend a selection 


To the next or previous line 


To the end or beginning 
of the line 


Down or up one window 
Down or up one window 


To the next or previous word 


To the end or beginning 

of the document 

In the Program Manager 

Get help on the Program Manager 
Move between group windows 
Start a highlighted icon 

Close a group window 


Exit from the Program Manager (Windows) 


In the File Manager 
Get help on the File Manager 
Open a directory 


Expand a collapsed directory 
one level 


Expand all the selected 
directory’s subdirectories 


Use 


Shift+Down arrow or 
Shift+Up arrow 


ShifttEnd or 
ShifttHome 


Shift+End or Shift+Home 
ShifttPgDn or ShifttPgUp 


Ctrl+Shift+Right arrow or 
Ctrl+Shift+Left arrow 


Ctrl+Shift+End 
or Ctrl+Shift+Home 


Alt+H or FI 

Ctrl+F6 or Ctrl+Tab 
Enter 

Ctrl+F4 

Alt+F4 


Alt+H or Fl 
Enter 


+ 
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ApPENDIX B 


To 


Expand all the 
subdirectories of all 
of the directories 


Collapse a directory 
Move a file or directory 
Copy a file or directory 


Select a file 


Select the first file in the 
window 


Select the last file 
in the window 


Select all files in a window 


Deselect all files 


Use 


Ctrl+* 


— (hyphen) 
F7 
F8 


Type the first letter of its 
name 


Home 


End 


Ctrl+/ 
Ctrl-+\ 
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386 computer, | 
386 Enhanced control panel, 
82, 92 


A 


Accessories group, 4, 40 

_ adding fonts, 102-104, 107 

_ adding printers, 98-100, 107 

Adobe Type Manager, 104 

Alt+Backspace, for Undo, 31, 
37 

Alt+Esc, to cycle among 
windows, 19 

Alt+Tab, to switch between 
programs, 19 

annotating Help topics, 93-94 

application windows, 18 

applications, setting up, 46- 

47, 49 

Applications group, 9 

arranging icons, 22 

arrowheads, to indicate pop- 
up lists, 17 

associating documents with 
programs, 72-73, 78 

AUTOEXEC.BAT, changing 
your, 109 


beep, responding to, 111 
bitmapped fonts, 101, 104 


Index 


bookmarks, using in Help, 93 

borders, dragging windows 
by, 4 

branches, expanding and 
collapsing, 58-60, 77 

browsing, to locate directo- 
ries, 27 


bus mouse, 110 
Cc 


Calculator, 4 

Calendar, 4 

canceling a dialog box, 15 

canceling printing, 96, 107 

capacities, of floppy disks, 75 

cascading windows, 20-21, 23, 
77 

CD-ROM drives, 93 

changing group names, 47, 
49 

changing icons, 46, 49 

changing screen colors, 82- 
85, 94 

Character Map, 40 

characters in file names, 52 

check boxes, using, 16 

clicking, 3 

Clipboard, using the, 31-33 

Clipboard viewer, 9 

closing a window, 7, 18, 23 

-CLP, as Clipboard extension, 
33 


collapsing and expanding 
branches, 58-60, 77 

color palette, 83-84 

color refiner cursor, 85 

Color control panel, 81, 82-85 

colors, changing screen, 82- 
85 

COM ports, and mouse, 110 

COMI, 92 

command buttons, 17 

Control menu, using, 6, 18, 
19, 32 

Control Panel, 9, 81-93 

copying text and graphics, 31- 
32,37 

copying and moving icons, 
45, 49 

copying directories, 64-65, 78 

copying disks, 74, 79 

copying files, 64-65, 78 

copying, in non-Windows 
programs, 112 

copying the screen, 32, 33, 37 

creating directories, 66, 78 

creating subdirectories, 67 

Ctrl+Alt+Del, 111 

Ctrl+C, to copy, 32, 37 

Ctrl+Esc, to display Task List, 
19,25 

Ctrl+Ins, to copy, 32, 37 

Ctrl+V, to paste, 32, 27 

Ctrl+X, to cut, 32, 37 

Ctrl+Z, for Undo, 31,37 
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INDEX 


Ctrl-clicking, 63-64, 77 
currency settings, 92 
cursor blink rate, 90 
customizing Help, 93-94 
cutting, 31-32, 37 

vs. deleting, 33 . 


date and time, changing the, 
91, 94 

Date/Time control panel, 82, 
91-92 

default printer, 100 

defining colors, 84-85 

definitions, in Help, 13 

Del key. See deleting specific 
items 

deleting directories, 68, 78 

deleting files in File Manager, 
67-68, 78 

deleting fonts, 104 

deleting groups, 48, 49 

deleting icons in Program 
Manager, 45 

deleting vs. cutting, 33 

deselecting files, 77 

desktop, 2 

desktop, moving icons to the, 
22 

desktop pattern, changing, 
86-87, 94 

Desktop control panel, 82, 
86-90 

dialog boxes, using, 5, 15-17, 
23 

directories, 54 
copying, 64-65, 78 
creating, 66, 78 
deleting, 68, 78 
moving, 66, 78 
opening, 56, 77 
renaming, 66, 78 

directory structure, moving 
through, 61 

directory windows, 56 


minimizing, 62, 77 
disk capacities, 75 
Disk menu, 68 
disks 
copying, 74, 79 
formatting, 75, 79 
document windows, 18 
documents, adding to groups, 
46 
DOS 5, 67 
DOS prompt, using the, 26, 
27 
double density, 75 
double-click rate, changing, 
91 
double-clicking, 3-4 
in dialog boxes, 17 
dragging, 4 
to move and copy, 66, 78 
to start programs, 72, 78 


_ Driver control panel, 82, 93 


drives, changing, 77 
E 


ellipsis, indicating dialog 
boxes, 5, 15 
End Task, to exit, 8 
Enter 
to open windows, 23 
to select, 17 
exiting from programs, 111 
exiting from Windows, 18, 37 
expanding and collapsing 
branches, 58-60, 77 
extensions 
using, 51<52, 53 
viewing files by, 71 


Fl, as Help key, 11, 23 
FaceLift, 104 


Fast Alt+Tab switching, 36, 86 | 


file details, viewing, 70 
file types, viewing, 71 


File Manager, 9, 51-79 
customizing, 76 
minimizing the, 62 
starting programs from, 
28, 72, 78 

File Manager screen, ele- 
ments of, 55-56 

files 
associating with programs, 
72-73, 78 
copying, 64-65, 78 
deleting in File Manager, 
67-68, 78 
in directory windows, 60 
locating, 68-70, 78 
naming, 52-53 
renaming, 66, 78 
selecting, in File Manager, 
63-64, 77 
types of, 51-52 

finding files, 68-70, 78 

folders, opening, 77 

font managers, 104-105 

fonts, 100-105 

Fonts control panel, 81 

Fonts-on-the-Fly, 104 

formats, on Clipboard, 33 

formatting disks, 75, 79 

full-screen non-Windows 
programs, 36 

full-screen windows, 25 


G 


getting Help, 11-13, 23 

granularity, 89 

group icons, 7 
moving, 42 

group names, changing, 47, 
49 

group windows, 41, 49 
maximizing, 49 

groups 
arranging, 7 
creating, 43-45, 49 
deleting, 48, 49 
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INDEX 


in Program Manager, 39- 
40 

moving among, 42 
organizing, 42-43 


H 


hard drive, 54 
Help buttons, 12 
Help 
customizing, 93-94 
getting, 11-13, 23 
high density, 75 
hue, 85 


I-beam, indicating insertion 
point, 17 

icon, making a group window 
into an, 49 

icon spacing, 89, 94 — 

icons 
arranging, 22 
choosing different, 46, 49 
copying, 45, 49 
deleting in Program 
Manager, 45 
group, 7 
in File Manager, 60 
moving, 4, 22 

insertion point, 17 

installing printers, 98-100, 
107 

International control panel, 
82, 92 


K 


keyboard repeat rate, 90, 94 

keyboard shortcuts, on 
menus, 14 

keyboard vs. mouse, 14 

Keyboard control panel, 82, 
90 

Klotski, 10 


L 


laptop computers, 91 

LCD displays, 83, 91 

left-handed mouse, 91 

linking. See OLE 

list boxes, using, 16, 23 

locating directories by 
browsing, 27 

low memory, indications of, 
110 

luminosity, 85 


M 


Main group, 8-9 
contents of, 40 
Maximize icon, 5, 6, 20, 23 
maximizing a group window, 
49 
Media Player, 40, 93 
memory 
and minimized icons, 6 
problems with, 110 
menu bar, 5 | 
menu keyboard shortcuts, 14 
menus, using, 14-15, 29 
messages, from Print Man- 
ager, 97 
Microsoft’s phone number, 
105, 113 
Minimize icon, 5, 6, 20, 23 
minimizing a program on 
startup, 26 
minimizing and maximizing 
windows, 6 
mnemonic shortcuts, 32, 37 
monospaced font, 101 
MoreFonts, 104 
mouse 
customizing the, 90-91, 94 
problems with, 110 
using a, 1-3 
vs. keyboard, 14 
mouse pointer, 3 
mouse trails, 91 


Mouse control panel, 82, 90 

moving files and directories, 
66, 78 

moving icons, 4, 22 

moving in dialog boxes, 15, 
23 

moving through windows, 13, 
23 

moving windows, 19, 23 

MS-DOS prompt, 9 


name 
changing a group’s, 47, 49 
viewing files by, 71 

naming documents, 30 

naming files, 52-53, 61 

network printing, 97 

network settings, 92 

Network control panel, 82 

New command, 29 

New Window command, 61 

non-Windows printing, 98, 
107 

non-Windows programs 
problems with, 112-113 
running, 1 
selecting in, 32 


0 


Object Packager, 40 

OLE, 33, 73 

Open command, 29 

opening a window, 23 

opening documents, 29-30, 
37 

option buttons, 17 


p 


passwords, assigning, 89 
pasting, 31-32,37 
in non-Windows pro- 
grams, 112 
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INDEX 


selected items, 32 
path, 55 
and using the Run 
command, 27 
indicated in File Manager, 
56 
pausing the printer, 96, 107 
PgUp and PgDn keys, using, 
13 
phone number, for Microsoft 
Tech Support, 105, 113 
PIF Editor, 9, 111 | 
plasma displays, 83 
plotter fonts, 102 
points, 102 
pop-up lists, 17 
Ports control panel, 81, 92 
print order, changing, 96, 
107 
Print Manager, 9, 95-97, 107 
Print Screen key, 32, 33 
printer fonts, 102, 103-104, 
107 
printer, pausing and restart- 
ing, 96 7 
printers, adding, 98-100, 10 
Printers control panel, 82 
printing, 95-107 
canceling, 96, 107 
from File Manager, 76, 79 
problems, 105-106 
program groups, adding 
items to from File 
Manager, 73-74, 79 
program icons, copying and 
moving, 45, 49 
program items, adding, 45-46 
Program Manager, 7-8, 39-51 
closing, 18 
groups in, 8 
minimizing on use, 41 
programs 
running, 48, 49 
setting up, 46-47, 49 
starting, 25-26, 36, 37 
switching between, 35, 37 


properties, of files, 76 
proportional font, 101 
pull-down menus, 5, 14-15 


Q 
Quick Format, 68 


read-only attribute, 76 

renaming files and directo- 
ries, 66, 78 

resizing windows, 4 

restarting the printer, 96, 107 

Restore icon, 20, 23 

returning to Windows from 
DOS, 28 

root directory, 54 

Run command, 26-27 

Run Minimized, 27 

running programs, 48, 49. See 
also starting programs 


S 


sans serif fonts, 102 
saturation, 85 
Save As command, 30, 37 
Save command, 30, 37 
Save Settings on Exit 
in File Manager, 62 
in Program Manger, 21, 
36 
saving documents, 30, 37 
screen fonts, 101, 107 
screen savers, using, 88-89, 94 
scroll bars, 5, 6, 13 
searching for files, 68-70, 78 
searching, in Help, 12 
selecting, 3-4, 32, 37 
selecting files, in File 
Manager, 63-64, 77 
selecting text, 32, 37 
serif fonts, 101 


setting up programs, 46-47, 
49 


setup problems, 109-110 

Setup utility, 46-47 

Shift+Del, to cut, 32, 37 

Shiftt+Ins, to paste, 32, 37 

shift-clicking, 37 

Shift-double-clicking, to 
minimize a program, 26 

Shift-double-clicking, to 
open new window, 61 

shortcut key conflicts, 111 

shortcuts for selecting files, 
64 

sizing windows, 19, 23 

Solitaire, 9 

Sound control panel, 82, 93 

Sound Recorder, 40 

splitting a File Manager 
window, 60 

spreadsheet data, copying, 
112 

starting programs, 25-26, 36, 
37 


from File Manager, 71-72, 
78 
StartUp group, using, 29 
stopping printing, 96, 107 
subdirectories, creating, 67 
switching between programs, 
35, 37 
switching between windows, 
19,23 


T 


Tab key, in dialog boxes, 15, 
23 

Task List 
displaying, 19, 23 
using the, 7, 8 

text boxes, using, 16 

text, selecting, 37 


tiling windows, 8, 20-21, 23, 
77 
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time, setting the, 91, 94 

title bar, 5 
using to maximize 
windows, 41 

tracking speed, changing, 
90 

transferring data, 1 

Tree menu, using the, 58 

Tree window, 56 

TrueType fonts, 101, 102- 
103 

TXT, as Notepad extension, 
52 


U 
UNDELETE command 


(DOS 5), 67 
Undo command, 31, 37 


videodisc players, 93 

View menu, using, 61 

UNFORMAT (DOS 5), 75- 
76 

unformatting disks, 75-76 

using pull-down menus, 14 
15 


WwW 


wallpaper, using, 87-88, 94 
wildcards, 63-64, 65, 78 
in searches, 69 
Window menu, 8 
in Program Manager, 42 
windows 
changing appearance of, 
89, 94 


closing, 7, 18, 23 
finding hidden, 21 
maximizing and 
minimizing, 5, 6, 20, 23 
in Program Manager, 41 
moving, 19, 23 
moving through, 13, 23 
opening new, in File 
Manager, 61 | 
resizing, 4, 19, 23 
Windows directory, 54 
Windows 
exiting from, 18, 36, 37 
returning to from DOS, 
28 
Windows interface, 1 
Windows Setup, 9 
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This Little Windows Book, 3.1 edition, was 
edited in Microsoft Word. 
Grayscale screen shots were taken in Tiffany | 
Plus. Text and graphics were sent via a 
Sitka/TOPS network to my 
Macintosh II running System 7, where 
page makeup was done in Aldus Pagemaker 
(thank you, Matt Kim). 
The book’s design, which includes custom 
Little Book Fonts as well as ITC New 
Baskerville and Futura Book, is by 
Olav Martin Kvern, 
based on an original design by 
Robin Williams. 
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HOT NEW WINDOWS 3.1 TIPS 


>» There are new mnemonic shortcuts you can use, like Ctrl+C for Copy, Ctrl+V for Paste, 
and Ctrl+X for Cut. (p. 31) 


> The Clipboard now lets you pick different formats to display its contents. (p. 33) 


> Press Alt+Tab to quickly toggle between a program you've got running and the Program 
Manager. (p. 36) 


> There’s a new Character Map accessory that lets you use special symbols in your 
documents. (p. 40) 


> Assign a keyboard shortcut to a program with the Properties dialog box. (p. 44) 
> There are hidden icons you can use for your program items. (p. 46) 
> A kinder, gentler File Manager makes file housekeeping easier. (p. 51) 


> In the File Manager, use the new Split command to resize Tree and directory 
windows. (p. 60) 


> In the File Manager, Shift-double-click to open a new window. (p. 61) 
> Rename a file with a number to make it appear at the top of a directory list. (p. 61) 
> To erase disks quickly, use Quick Format in the File Manager’s Disk menu. (p. 68) 


> To open a document in the File Manager, drag its icon and drop it on a program file 
icon or On a minimized program icon. (p. &1) 


> ‘lo print a document, drag it to the minimized Print Manager icon. (p. 81) 


> If you have a laptop, use the new Mouse Trails feature and choose from the specialized 
LCD and Plasma color palettes to improve visibility. (p. 93) 


> Use Windows 3.1’s new TrueType fonts that take up less room on your disk and show you 
exactly what they look like on the screen, too. (p. 101) 


> Press Ctrl-Alt—Del if your program hangs up on you. It won’t restart your computer - 
like it used to. (p. 111) 
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